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THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 




STEREO 

RECORDS 

ipioVe/icf 

owAccollMfcb! 



S. A Nigh) an Bald 
Mountain, Steppes of 
Central Asia, etc. 


6. Bess, You 
Woman Now; ir Am 
Necessarily So; etc. 


34. ". . . the muS'C 
Is all extraordinary" 
-Boston DailyRecord 



COLUMBIA ® RECORD CLUB offers new members 

ANY SIX 

of these 12" long-playing STEREO records 

for 

ONLY 

g/r Retail Value up to S3S.e8 


9. Sweet Adeline. For 15. An exciting array 16. Rain In Spain, I I 

Me and My Gal, of IS classical anil Could Have Danced i 

Pretty Baby, 13 more popular selections All Night, etc. I 


m I Retail Value up to S3S.88 | 

if you join the Club now and agree to purchase as few as 5 selections 
from the more than 150 to be made available during the coming 12 months 
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HOLLYWOOD 
IN RHYTHM 

RAT coNNirr.'.t: 
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BEETHOVEN: 



11. Also: Blessed Are 24, "Musical excite- 56. Serenade in 3.SteliabySlarlight. 

They That Mourn, ment that’s hard to Blue, v/liiow Weep Pacific Sunset, Yes. 

Come Ye Saints, etc. beat" - Variety for Me, 9 others lerdays, 9 others 


25. Superbly played 
by one of Europe's 
finest orchestras 


40. I Miss You So, 36. A musical land- 
Speat Low. Time scape , . . "spacious. 
After Time, 9 more nobie"-tfigh Fidelity 


26. Blue Moon, Fools 
Rush In, Don't Worry 
’bout Me, 9 m' • 



47. Solitude. Where 49. One of the me 
or When, Dancing in meiodicallybeauti 
the Dark, 5 more of all symphonies 


30. Alexander's Rag- 19. Tal 
time Band. Cheek to Vienna Woods, Blue 
Cheek, Always, etc. Danube, 8 others 


12. Londonderry Air, 22. "Enormous 
Shenandoah. 11 more 
folksong favorites 


4. Wild Man Blues, 
Fine and Mellow, I 
- Chicago News Left My Baby, 5 m 


37. "Most exci' 
rocordlng of I 
work’’-Time 



14. "No symphony 7. One Kiss, Will You 29. Three of the 31. You’ve Changed. 

ib^v'’‘-DiifD= ^^vrfm^oV“"*°^ f.td!io%s'^“’ 

AN EXCITING NEW OFFER FROM TH 


3S."Oneolthegreat. so. Come to Me. 8. "Beautifuf. ..ling- 
great afbums"-San Thar Old Feeling, ering brilliance" - 
Francisco Examiner long Ago, 9 more Chicago Tribune 

E WORLD'S LARGEST RECORD 
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get fast, soothing "chapped-lip relief "with 'Vaseline' Lip-Ice 

CHAPPED LIP BALM 


SPECIAL OFFER! 

I Write Tor your copy of 
I he Winter Olympic 
Facts Booklet. Con- 
' tains important Olym- 
pic facts and figures, how to watch 
events on TV. Send 10< for han- 
dling and postage t o Chesebrough- 
Pond's Inc.. Olympic Book, Box 
83-C, Mount Vernon 10. N.Y. . . . 
or send coupon available wherever 
'Vaseline' Lip-Ice balm is sold. 


Olympic Champion Stein Eriksen and his whole family get fast relief from dry, chapped 
lips with ‘VASELINE’ LIP-ICE balm! Contains antiseptic hexachlorophene plus tissue- 
building allantoin to help heal tiny cracks caused by wind and cold! New swivel dispenser 
for easier application. Tubes 
marked individually for each mem- 
ber of the family! When winter rips 
at your lips, get 'VASELINE' LIP- SELECTED FOR USE BY THE U.S. OLYMPIC TEAM 

ICE balm right away! Only 35^. 'vaseline' and lip-ice are registered trade marks ot Chesebrough Pond's Inc. 
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Corer: Gennaily Voronin ► 


Crack speed skaters like Voro- 
nin will help Russia's Olym- 
pic powerhouse to dominate 
the Winter Games at Squaw 
Valley. For a preview of all 
the events, turn to page 14. 

Photograph bu Jatrn CertUi 


Next week 



► Sword Dancer, the cham- 
pion of 1959, moves into 19C0 
against an improved handi- 
cap division. A portrait of 
the horse and hia articulate 
young trainer, Elliott Burch, 


► A report on profes.sional 
basketball’s hot pennant race 
between Boston and Philadel- 
phia. and the personal duel 
between giant Wilt Cham- 
berlain and big Bill Russell. 


► The shout, “Shark!" can 
empty a beach these days — 
and with good reason. In a 10- 
page report, Spokt.s Illus- 
trated culls fact from fancy 
and displays the real killers. 


Sports Illustratdo puhlislied 
weekly by TIME Ino., 541) 
No. MiehiKSii Ave.. ChiCBgo 
11, III. This issue is published 
in nalional and regional edi- 
tions. Second-class postage paid 
at Cbintgo, III. and at additional 
mailing olUce.s. Subscription: 
U.S. & Canada $7.50 one year. 


O 1960 BY TIM£ I.vc. ALL RIOUTS 
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14 All Set for the Games! 

The VIII Winter Olympics gel under way, and 
Sports Illustrated previews all the events 

16 SPEED SKATING 27 ICE HOCKEY 

17 PORTRAIT GALLERY 28 FIGURE SKATING 

21 SKIING 36 THE PROMOTERS 

39 California’s Desei-t Extravaganza 

James Murray reports on Palm Spring's rollicking 
golf tournament and that $50,000 hole-in-one 

42 Father Knows Best 

Coach Whack Hyder's paternal feelings for his play- 
ers make Georgia Tech a basketball power 

48 Boxing Boredom Is Knocked Cold 

jl/ar(in Kane describes a swperJi fight night in Los 
Angeles, where two champions won by knockouts 

56 Norris Whitewashes Norris 

The onetime feoss of the IBC rehearses the story he 
will tell the Kefanter Committee 

64 Long Drift to Acapulco 

Carlelon Milchell finds that this Pacific classic has 
everything but wind 

70 Dressing Room Dazzle 

A?i inside look at the multicolored wardrobe from 
tvhich a jockey selects his work clothes 

74 Poet, Bums and Red Men 

Marianne Moore loves (he Dodgers, but her early 
heroes were really tough. By Robert Cantwell 


The departments 


6 Scoreboard 
10 Basketball’s Week 
12 Coming Events 
53 Events & Discoveries 
61 Motor Sports 


64 Boating 
68 Tip from the Top 
73 Charles Goren 
85 19th Hole 
88 Pat on the Back 


Acfcnoiricdpmcnfi on page 7 
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Tequita. Tr.pU Sk. \ oi 
<ceih Umon juite. Shok* wit 
icv.Se'vcinqsoIl-cimmvdglai 




'aboje^a 


sn’t It Always? 

Si, senores.alwaysitistime 
forCUERVO (pronounced 
kwair-vo) TEQUILA. , .the 
fabulous Mexican distilled 
liquor (pronounced by 
epicures as unsurpassed 
with your favorite mix for 
distinguished cocktails’) 
A suggestion: a CUERVO 
> Tequila Margarita* 

quintessence of 

sophisticated 
hospitality.^ 


MEMO 


from the publisher 



IN CLOSE COMPETITION: CONSTANTINE AND HANSGEN 


D uring 1959 no competition was 
closer than that of U.S. Sports 
Car Drivers George Constantine and 
Walt Hansgen. This week Sports 
Illustrated made its fifth annual 
U.S. Sports Car Driver of the Year 
award. It went to both men. Hans- 
gen and Constantine had competed 
so equally that SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
editors could not separate them for 
the title. 

The editors worked with these facts 
in evaluating the fender-to-fender 
struggle: Hansgen won the Sports 
Car Club of America Big Car Cham- 
pionship when Constantine’s left rear 
tire threw a tread at Daytona in De- 
cember; Constantine countered by 
winning the Nassau Cup against the 
best international opposition, includ- 
ing World Champion Jack Brabham 
and Stirling Moss; Hansgen and Con- 
stantine won outright virtually every 
major U.S. amateur sports car race; 
in total SCCA points Hansgen had 
68, Constantine 64. 

For several years Constantine 
drove his own cars on skill and red 
ink, trying to prove himself in rac- 
ing’s big time. Last year Investment 
Banker Elisha Walker gave Constan- 


tine his big chance by providing him 
with a 4.2 Aston Martin and ex- 
Factory Mechanic Rex Woodgate to 
keep it running. Thus came about the 
first real U.S. competition that the 
smooth. Jaguar-powered team of 
Briggs Cunningham, Hansgen and Al- 
fred Momo had faced in three years 
of dominance. 

Hansgen now becomes the only re- 
peater among Sports Illustratbd’s 
Sports Car Drivers of the Year; he 
won in 1957. Constantine joins the 
other three winners: Paul O’Shea 
(1955), Carroll Shelby (1956) and 
Phil Hill (1958). 

No U.S. driver was listed in the 
world ranking of sports car drivers 
when Sports Illustrated initiated 
this award in 1955. This year four 
Americans are in the select list of the 
world’s top 15 — one of several road 
signs pointing toward a banner motor 
racing year in 1960. Others are a new 
high in scheduled championship ama- 
teur sports car races— 17; in profes- 
sional races — 10; and, of course, the 
prospect of continued competition 
between the two Drivers of the Year, 
whose rivalry is hot (SI, Nov. 16), 
though not yet overheated. 
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furnish address label from a recent issue, or slate exactly how magazine is addressed. Include postal zone 
number. Change requires old as well as new address. 
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Chin up. Snoopy! You really captured the spirit of that new Falcon 
look. So bright! So young! The Falcon sure doesn’t look like America’s 
lowest priced 6-passenger car. But it is!* It certainly doesn’t look like its 
brand-new size can carry 6 big people . . . and all their luggage. But it 
can! For that matter, it doesn’t look like it can get up to 30 miles a 
gallon . . . and better! But a fleet of Falcons have! What it does look 
like is a terrific buy. Which it is! fosa division, 


EASIEST CAR IN THE WORLD TO OWN 
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SQUAW VALLEY 



VIA BANK OF AMERICA 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
money only you can spend 

KNOWN AND ACCEPTED T H R O U G H O UT TH E WORl_D 


SCOREBOARD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


BOBSLEDDING Italy's Euuenio Monli 
confounded experts at world bobsled cham- 
pionships at Cortina, Italy, by steering 
Italy’s four-man team to .2-seeond vic- 
tory over favored German and U.S- teams 
with aggregate time of 5:04.75 for four 
heals. Monti, who with his partner and 
brakeman. Renzo Alvera, has four limes 
won the two-man world championships, 
said before race of the two extra teammates 
who rode sandwiched between him and 
Alvera: “All I ask of them is that they 
sit still. They can even close their eyes 
if they want.’’ 

BOXING -In nonleleviscd double-header 
championship matches, which drew 31,830 
fans, for a $363,890 gate at Los Angeles Coli- 
seum, Bantam Champ Jose Borcrra of Mexi- 
co knocked out France's Alphon.sc Halimi, 
and Junior Welter Champ Carlos Oriii of 
New York defeated Mexico’s Raymundo 
Torre.s, also by knockout (see page iSj. In 
Philadelphia Arena bout (which drew sur- 
prising SRO crowd) 20-year-old Philadel- 
phia Lightweight Len Matthews made short 
work of fifth-ranked Johnny Busso. fir.st 
knocked him through the ropes for manda- 
tory eight count, then ended it all in first 
round with a sharp left hook. 

Back home in Sweden after weeks of 
sparring with various promoters. Kdwin Ahl- 
quisi, Ingemar Johansson's adviser, spoke 
optimistically of plans for a rematch with 
Floyd Patterson this June in the Polo 
Grounds. Adding to the optimism was N.Y. 
court consent decree, which voided Irving 
B. Kahn's TclePrompTer Corp.'s con- 
tracts with Floyd Patterson Enterprises 
Ltd. and Rosensohn Enterprises Inc. Said 
N.Y. Attorney General Louis ,1. Lefko- 
witz: “It will now be possible for any per- 
sons intere.sted in the promotion of the 
fight or in the ancillary rights to deal openly 
with the principals.” 

HORSE RACING -Making his 1960 debut, 
Brookmeade Stable’s Sword Dancer. 1959 
Horse of the Year, was the dismay of Hia- 
leah bettors who backed him at 1 to 4. He 
finished fourth in the seven furlongs, 3}^ 
lengths behind winner 1‘etare. Philoso- 
phized Trainer Elliott Burch: “Well, this 
makes the Widener [Hialeah's 8100,000 
feature race February 20] that much more 
interesting.” 

HOCKEY — What would have been biggest 
hockey trade of this year —Detroit Red 
Wing star Hod Kelly to the last-place Now 
York Rangers — astonishingly fell flat when 
Kelly and teammate Bill McNeil! (included 
in trade to New York for Rangers’ Eddie 
Shack and Bill Gadsby) refused to be 
swapped. Both men want to stay in De- 
troit. Kelly has business interests in the 
city, and his wife is a skating instructor 

warned them they would be placed on 
voluntary-retired list and not allowed to 
play professional hockey for a year. Said 
32-year-old Kelly: “I’m hurt that the Red 
Wings would trade me after 12 seasons. 
But a fellow has to quit some time, and 
now looks like a good time for me.” 
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FOR THE RECORD 


BASEBALL — C.K^Cf -IS. Plirrtti Rican uinler rhnni- 
pionahip, with G~-3 victor y over San Juan, Sun J nun, 
l-.li. 

BASKETBALL — i30.S7'O.V, leipler in -V/M blanlern 
Dieirion slandingn; ST. IA)CIS, lender in U'c^/- 
ern 

BOATING — T’/GnBSS, oiined and nkippered hij 
Jamea Rider, Cheaapenke Sailins Chib. S.'ii-vhle 
Miami-Nasnnu ocean rare. 

ROmWoirnedanilukippereil hi/ Teil Hood. .1/iiriile- 
heird, \Sniia., d/l~mile Nassau ('up race, with correct ed 
lime of -1:57:1$, Nastau. 

BOXING - WIl.F GRK.WliS, tO-TOHvd decision 
octr Tiger Jones, middleweights, C/(i><i,'/o. 

RORY CAl.IIOt'y, Itl-Tound (/fri«ifin orer Hilh/ 
Rijan, light licavi/irtighls, Af<i<liann Square Carden. 

DOG SHOW rh.PlNET()I"S r.WCY P.ARinE, 
cocker spaniel, owned bp H'fiiiiiiM J. Luffuon Jr,, 
and .Mrs. Rose hesl-in-s/iuir, .Mariiland 

/KP, /{alliniore. 

FIELD TRIALS — HOA/B .U/.U.V H-ITTIK, 
iiliile-ttiid-lirer ;«oi7i(«r. nirned li'j Virgil H. John- 
son, Xanesrilte, Ohio, nuliminl free-for-all champion, 
fVinlon, A/is*. 

GOLF - .i H.VO/.D PALMER, Latrobe, Pa. StOO.tioil 
Pahn Springe DesfrI Palm Springs, with 

SSS for go holes. 

hocwey--.MON'TRE.\!. Hrsl. TORONTO second. 
DETROIT third fn WHI, standings. l,ost week's 
scores: Toronto New York J: New York 'J, Detroit 
t ; Chicago 7, Roslon ‘J; Alantrenl 4, 7’oroii/o 1: Cki- 
rago 5, New A'ort I ; A7on/rpciJ 5. Hoslim 3; Toronto 
6, Detroit i: New York i. .)Ionlr€al I; /7rlr<>i( S. 
t-7u><Jsio U: lioston S, Toronto 0. 

HORSE RACING -ON-AND-ON: 9r>i,lOO McLen- 
nan Handicap, I ’•> w. in l:l,ti*t, bp a neck veer 
Bald Eagle, Hialeah. Steve Brooks up. 

SILVER SPOON: J.57..')/w .Santa Margarita 

llandirap, 1 ! j iii, in bg lengths over 

Indian Maid, Santa .Ani'a. Eddie .Arearo up. 
BALLY AC f IE: $ie, 000 Bahamas. 7f.in 1 :3J J/5. 
bu lYi lengths over A/o*(ri« Chief, Hialeah. Bobby 
Usserp up. 

INTERNATIONAL MOTOR SPORTS -A/.V/fl7.V 
P.ANCH. Daytona Beach. .Oo-milecompacl car race, 
averaging lii.S nipk in Chrpsler Valiant, and .13- 
mile enmpaet car rare, averaging fftf.? mph, Dny- 
lona Beiirh, Fla. 

SOCCER -NICE, 3-g upset over Real A/u(/riJ, Euro- 
pean Cap after trailing 2- 0 at the half, Nice, 


swiMMiNG-yo//.V DEVITT, JOHN ffO.V- 
RADS, GEOFF SHIPTON. IV/lA'lf/CX IVF.B- 
STEH. all of .A uatralia, broke world record for ifO- 
yard freestyle relay, with lime of .iriG.fl, that same 
foursome set last year, Sydney. 

BILL EDW.ARDS, Luke wood. Uhia, national inter- 
srholastir. record for I Oil-yard breaststroke in. 2tt-yord 
Paul, irilh time of 1:05.7, Clerrland. 

YALE 70, -Vary 25, for tVn ISblh straight dual meet 
firlory, .New Horen, 

INDl AN .\ 72, Aiichigan Stale 32, Bloomington, 
ItuI. 

TENNIS -ROD L.\VER.S-7, .i-rt. G-.3. k-r,. ,s r, up- 
srl orrr Neale Frnser for .Australian National title, 
Brisbane. 

TRACK & FIELD- HBBO ELLIOTT. IN luae up 
for summer Olympics, ran his l ’th !r«l)-/oiir-rniRNfc 
mile, with lime of 3:5ti.k on grass track, Bcudigo, 
.Anst.,sel ['icioria SlulerFcord/iirS.llOO meters, with 
time of 3:9.6, Melhonrne. 

BOB BiXCKUS, New Vnrfc .ir, hiirleil JS-pound 
weigh! 67 feel I inch for new mark, (.Vim- 

bridge, .Mass. 

WINTER GARHIVM.— MIDDLE!! CRY. Dart- 
iiiouth Winter Carnienl Cup, Hanover, N.H. 

MILEPOSTS: DIED — HARRY BLANCHARD. 30, 
auto race dni'i'r <im( air dealer from (Ireenirich, 
Con)!., in first lap of l.lloo-kiloincleT Buenos .Aires 
sports car rare. Blnnchard, a leading easlern t’.S. 
driver, icu* killeil when his Porsche brushed analher 
ear, flipped over three limes and crashed into the side 
of the aiilodrome. 

niED — MRB. DANIEL ,U. f.lSBy. 96, widow 
of Philadelphia Phillies pitcher who inspircl 
Sporlswriler Ernest L. 7'>(«;/pr’.-!o/i-ren7e</ Casoy at 
tne Bat, in H'askinglon. .Xlrs. ^Vmey’ii husband, as 
the story goes, precipitated all that gloom in A/N<iri(if 
when, in game against Neir A'ork in I 337, he struck 
out ii'ilii oases loaded ami two out in the ninth. 
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Year after year, Black & White is America’s 
most popular Scotch. No wonder! Its quality 
and character never vary- -always mellow, 
alw'ays rich in genuine Scotch flavour! 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 

THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N.Y. . SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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SCOREBOARD roiitiillicd 



From California, 
a new dimension in 
leisure by Morrow — 
the one-piece 
suburban suit 
of pinchecked 
Galey & Lord 
Dacron* and cotton. 



For a delightful 
spring vacation . . . 


Come (0 beautiful Italy in the 
springtime! You’ll enjoy the warm- 
ing sun . . . the gala spring 
pageants and other spectacular 
events that are so much a part of 
the rich traditions of the country! 

In I960, Olympic Rome wel- 
comes you as Rome, the Elcnmt 
City, and all Italy welcome you 
the year around. The Summer Olympic Games tvill be 
held this year from August 25th to September 11th .. . 
so come early and plan to stay late to enjoy the leisure 
and charm of spring and fall in lovely Italy. 

Come to beautiful Italy any time of year , . .food, 
transportation and accommodations are all moderately 
priced and planned fur your comfort and convenience. 
See your Travel Agent now! 

ITALIAN STATE TOURIST OFFICE-E.N.l.T. 

Palazzo d’ltalia, 626 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 

CHICAGO: NEW ORLEANS: SAN FRANCISCO: 

333 N. Michigan Ave. Internolionol Trade Mart St. Francis Hotel 


faces in the crowd . . . 



MAIICARET SMITH, 17. 
Innsp-limbed Austra- 
lian who holds tennis 
racket with riRlit liand 
and .sijrns autographs 
with left, upset Ma- 
ria Bueno. I'.R. and 
Wimhlerion champion, 
went on to win ;\us- 
iralian women's title. 


MAUVIN LEVY. 3 1- 
year-old I'niveraity of 
New Mexico football 
coach and Phi Beta 
Ka|)pa graduate of Coe 
Ctjllege. Iowa, wassur- 
f>rise ehoice to replace 
I’i'le Elliott as coach 
at I'niversity of Cali- 
fornia (sec pdtji .'i.h. 




TOM pfcnt, 22. Eng- 
lish insurance broker, 
whipped (Miariea Pear- 
son in Detroit for 
Western Amateur Rac- 
ciuets title, teamed 
with fellow Briton 
Macdonahi Bailey tor 
National Doubles vic- 
tory in Chicago, 



JOE EAKl.Y WYN'S. IS, 
son of ace White Sox 
Pitcher Early Wynn 
(22-101 and backfield 
star for Venice. Fla. 
HS. added laurel of his 
own to family scrap- 
book: honorable men- 
tion on National HS 
.•tll-America .squacl. 


Mi'iiiEL i.i'X. 20-ypar- 
old brown-eyed, water- 
skiing stenographer 
and student at Rt. 
Cloud State Teachers 
C ollrge, flashes gay 
victory smile following 
her election as Queen 
of Snows for St. Paul 
winter carnival. 



VALENTINA STEMNA, 
2.1. Ruiwian construc- 
tion engineer ami wife 
of this year’s worl-i 
.speed-skating cham- 
jiion Boris Stenin. cut 
a fast figure on the ice 
herself, won women's 
world championship at 
Oestersund, Sweden. 




RON CLARK, Universi- 
ty of Michigan junior 
with hi.s eye trained on 
this summer's Olym- 
pics, set L'.S. swim- 
ming record for 200- 
yard breaststroke, in 
2:19.2 time, at dual 
meet against Purilue, 
.\nn Arbor, Mich. 
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from Alps fo High Sierras,,, 

NESTLE’S MAKES YOU "AT HOME” ANYWHERE! 


As international as the Olympics— Nestle’s is famous 
for flavor and refreshment the world over! In the 
spirit of American hospitality, visitors to the VIII 
Winter Olympics will find Nestle’s EverReady Cocoa 


served exclusively at Squaw Valley! Spectators and 
sportsmen alike— they'll enjoy the same delicious 
flavor, convenience and energy pickup that Nestle’s® 
products give them at home! 



NeStLes 


CRUNCH 

MILK CHOCOLATE 

NIstlE^ 

.MILK CHOCOLATE 
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BASKETBALL’S 

WEEK 


by MERVIN HYMAN 


While most of the nation’s leading college 
teams were still maneuvering for confer- 
ence titles, three major independents— 
Villanova (I6-I1, Dayton 1I6 3) an<l De- 
troit (15-3) — jumped the gun, announced 
that they would play in New York's 
season-end National Invitation Tourna- 
ment. This is the earliest signing in NIT 
history and is a direct outgrowth of the 
struggle between NIT and NCAA tour- 
nament sponsors for the top-rated clubs. 
The NCAA, which will not make its selec- 
tions until the regular season is over, 
has one big advantage — major conference 
champions must play in the NCAA tour- 
nament, or none at all. 

THE EAST 

A sure bellwether of St. John's fortunes 
i.s the slate of Coach Joe Lapchick’s sensi- 
tive stomach. Last week Lapchick had 
that wrought-up feeling. The Redmeii 
again were among the best in the East. 
Tony Jackson was back on target with his 
jump shot, sophomore Center Leroy Ellis 
had learned to make the mo.st of his 6 feet 
9 inches underneath the boards and soph- 
omore Pla,vmaker Ivan Kovacs was prov- 
ing to be a skillful ball handler and shoot- 
er. St. John'soverwhelmed Syracuse 35-68 
in Madison Square Garden, outhustled 
Niagara 79-71 for its sixth straight. 

t'illanova, giving New York fans a pre- 
view of its many talents, overcame har- 
assment by Manhattan and rioting by its 
overenthusiastic fan.s, bear the Jasper-s 
62-55 for Coach AI Severance's 400th vic- 
tory. But it wasn't easy. Little Guard 
Jimmy Huggard found a hole in the Man- 
hattan defense, saved the Wildcats from 
possible embarru.ssmcnt by scoring 22 
points, six of them in the last few min- 
utes. Two nights later Villanova beat 
Siena 63-38. 

Hardly showing the effects of a two- 
week layoff, .NYU htid its fast break in 
good working order, defeated Dutjueane 
67-58, Pitt 77-66, Proviticncc romped over 
Niagara 68 43, Brown 65-54, Colby 60-37 
to run its winning streak to 10. Holy 
C'ross’s Jack Foley, who can— and does 
— shoot with anyone, led the Crusaders 
past Viiiu Madonna 99-78, Boston Col- 
lege 80 68. LaSalle’s crafty Coach 
Dudey Moore pulled oil t he week’s biggest 
surprise when his Explorers caught .St. 
Joseph's with its defenses drooping, up- 



soaring over heads of confused Maryland defenders, North Carolina’s Doug 
Moe, back in lineup for first lime since .semester-long layoff, lofts shot at ba.sket . 


.set the Hawks 80-73 to take over the 
Mid-Atlantic Conference lead. 

Harvard gave Dartmouth's Ivy League 
chances a boost by upsetting Cornell 
79-78, then the Indians helped themselves 
by outrunning the Big Red 83-79. But 
Coach Doggy Julian began to worry 
about Prinrclon. which beat Yale 69-60 
and moved into second place. 

Navy rallied to beat Temple 84 72 
but lost to Duke 58-48; Manhattan 
edged Syracuse 62-61; Seton Hall wal- 
loped l..afiiyeite 93-68 to give Coach 
Honey Russell his 300th win; unbeaten 
Maine (13-0) beat Connecticut 65—64, 
led Yankee Conference. The top three: 

1 . VILLANOVA (16-1) 

2. NVU (11-2> 

3. ST. JOHN'S <I2-S} 

THE MIDWEST 

Cincinnati's Oscar Robertson may not be 
the most exuberant college player of his 
time, but last week he became the most 
prolific. Serenely aloof to the excitement 
around him, Oscar piled up 36 points while 
leading the Bearcats past Drake 96-61 to 
break Frank Selvy’s three-year major- 
college record (2,538), then hoisted in 29 
more in a 67-55 win over Houston to snap 


the four-year mark (2,587) held by Wake 
Forest’s Dickie Ilemric. After 76 games 
and 2,600 points in less than three years, 
Robertson permitted himself a subdued 
puff: “I'm glad I did it.” 

Bradley, Missouri Valley co-leader with 
Cincinnati, had its troubles in the West, 
finally escaped with close victories over 
Seattle 83- 80, Oon/.aga 80-68. Back home 
in their comfy Peoria gym, the Braves 
crushed North Texas State 101-61, but 
faced a trying problem: how to find a re- 
placement for talented Boliby Joe Mason, 
who last week completed his college eligi- 
bility. Meanwhile, St. Louis’ burly 6-foi)t 
10-inch Bob Nordmann began to throw 
his 270 pounds around, helped the Billi- 
kens beat Wichita 75 67, Tulsa 83-56. 

The chase was about over in the Big 
Ten, There was simply no stopping Ohio 
State. Against Michigan, the reserves took 
over, humbled the Wolverines 99 62. 
Against Northwe-stern’s slowdown the 
varsity ran away to a 77 -58 win. Minne- 
-sota, unseasonably hot a week earlier, was 
cooled off by Michigan Slate 84-63. In- 
diana, showing signs of coming alive, out- 
scored Northwestern 76-58, tVi.sconsin 
97-85, but the Hoosiers' title chances 
were hurl by three early-season losses. 
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Colorado, perked up by the Hccurate- 
shooting Wilky Gilmore, knocked ofT Iowa 
Slate 70-55, Big Eight leader Kansa-S 
State 65-50. Dayton got another good 
game from Gary Roggenburk (23 points') 
and trimmed Miami of Ohio 72-60; De- 
troit managed to get by Marquette 65-58 
but fell before Toledo 69-61. The top 
three: 

1. BRAOLEy (tT-l) 

2. C.NC.NNATI (17-1) 

3. OHIO STATE (19-2) 

THE SOUTH 

With a loud W-a-a-a-r E-a-g-g-l-e! and 
a late flurry of points, Auburn downed 
Oeorcia Tech 48-45 and halted for a mo- 
ment the Yellow Jackets’ rush to their 
first Southeastern Conference title in 22 
years (nee pa{/e i;2). Four nights later, 
back on its home court, Tech was back on 
the track, befuddled Tulane with a full- 
court press and Coach Whack Hyder’s fa- 
vorite spread offense, tumbled the Green 
Waveout of contention 74-55. With Dave 
Denton working off a high post for 21 
points while Roger Kaiser shot over a har- 
ried defense for 15 more, Tulane never 
had a chance. Admitted Tulane Coach ClilT 
Wells: “If I can’t win the championship, 
J would like to see Georgia Tech take it. 
I'm tired of having Kentucky use the rest 
of us in the league as a stepping stone to a 
national reputation— and if Adolph Rupp 
has to lose it, it couldn't happen to a 
nicer guy.” But Kentucky was still in the 
fight. Even without ailing Bill Lickert 
and scholastically indisposed Bennie Coff- 
man, the Wildcats got enough outside 
shooting from Sid Cohen and Dick Par- 
sons to hold off Mississippi 61-43. 

North Carolina’s Atlantic Coast leaders, 
strengthened by the return of Doug Moe, 
last year's sophomore star, tied up Mary- 
land with a tight zone, got 48 points from 
Lee Shaff er and York Larese, whipped the 
Terps 75-66 before 14,000 at College 
Park. Right behind the Tar Heels came 
Wake Forest, whose sophomore Center 
Len Chappell helped the Deacons beat 
Duke 80-63, then dropped in the basket 
that edged Maryland 65-64. 

George Wa.shinglon, making good use of 
the hot hands of Dick Markowitz and Jon 
Feldman, shocked Virginia Tech 105-90, 
knocked the Gobblers out of the Southern 
Conference lead. However, the Colonials 
couldn't maintain the pace, went the way 
of mo.st flesh at Morgantown as Jerry 
West led West Virginia to an easy 101-79 
triumph. Earlier in the week, West scored 
39 points as the Mountaineers swamped 
V.MI 101-71 to start a new winning streak. 
The top three: 

t. WEST VIRGINIA (ie-2t 

2. GEORGIA TECH (17-3} 

3. NORTH CAROLINA (10-3) 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Texas .A&.M Split a pair of games on 
the West Coast, beating Sun Francisco 
69-65, lo.sing to Santa Clara 66-55, came 


home to find it had to share the South- 
west Conference lead with SMU. The 
Mustangs got there by outfiring TCU 
79-73 and overtaking .Arkansas 72-70 
on Kim Nash's jump shot in overtime. 
The Aggies kept pace by drubbing Texas 
Tech 89-59. And only one game behind 
the leaders was Texas, a 98 77 winner 
over TCU. 

New Mexico Slate's eight-game winning 
streak was broken by UCLA 66-56, but 
the Aggie.s took over first place in the 
Border Conference when Arizona State 
knocked off Wesl Te.xus State 104-85. 
The top three: 

'l. TEXAS A&M (14-2) 

2. SMU (12-4) 

3. NEW MEXICO STATE (15-4) 

THE WEST 

use’s hopes of battling California for the 
Big Five title exploded in one mad week- 
end at Los Angeles. First, Stanford's 
“panic five” second-stringers ran the Tro- 
jans into the boards and the Indians won 
82-71 when junior Forward John Hendry 
scored 11 points in the second overtime. 
Then, much-beaten Washington buried 
the weary men of Troy 59 -49. 

Now only ucLA. which beat Stanford 

67- 54, has a hope of catching Cal. But its 
chances seem .slim. Big Five coaches, after 
watching Cal rally behind Darrall Imhoff 
and Earl Shultz to trounce 'Washington 

68- 53, nodded in solemn agreement: the 
Bears were better than ever. 

Ctah Slate and Club moved almost 
effortlessly toward a Skyline showdown 
Fob. 27 in Logan. The league-leading Ag- 
gies clobbered Denver 99-69, crushed New 
Mexico 86-59. Utah polished off Colorado 
Slate 86-76 to take second place, stayed 
there with a 93-71 win over Wyoming. 

St. Mary's got a lift from Veteran 
Tom Meschery, who played in a boxer’s 
headgear to protect his jaw, fractured 
last December, rolled over Pepiierdine 
74-69, Loyola 60-51 to grab the lead in 
the West Coast Athletic Conference. The 
top three: 

1. CALIFORNIA (17-1) 

2. UTAH STATE (17-2) 

3. UTAH (17-2) 

THE PROS 

Philadelphia's Will Chamberlain and the 
Celtics’ Bill Russell made the big news in 
the NBA last week. Chamberlain flipped 
in 43 points against Syracuse, became the 
third player in NBA history to score more 
than 2,000 points in one season (the oth- 
ers: George Yardley, 2,0001 in 1958: Bob 
Pettit, 2,105 in 1959). By Sunday, Cham- 
berlain had 2,093 points, wa.s ready to 
break Pettit’s mark in Detroit Tuesday 
night. Russell, who has been stirring rest- 
lessly in Chamberlain's substantial shad- 
ow for most of the season, shrugged off a 
slight Charley horse, plucked off a record- 
breaking 51 rebound.s against Syracuse to 
reassert his claim as pro basketball's fin- 
est defender. 


WEAR IT. . . 

AND HE’LL SAY 



PARIS IN A PERFUME 
...TOO WONDERFUL 
FOR WORDS! 



OH LA lA Perfume, $40.00 to $7.00 
Perfume Mist, £au de Parfum, 

Eau de Parlum Mist Concentre, 

Both Powder, each $5.00, p/us rax. 


PARFUMS 

Cl RO 
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JOIN US at the 


UNIVERSITY of DENVER 

where you find the best of both — 
ACADEMIC EXCELLENCE! 
'I’hree distinguished colleges 
offer you challenging programs in 
a variety of fields. 
WONDERFUL WEEKENDS! 

Enjoy YOUR favorite sport 
in (’olorado’s fabulous 
Rocky Mountain Playground. 
Mail this coupon today/ 

See what’s in store for you , , , 



Director of Admissions Counselling, Dept. H-1 
University pi Denver. Denver 10, Colprsdo 
Please send me your 1960 Preview book. 


Name Age 

City - - - State 



-‘■r- UNIVERSITY SHOP ai 

.S\KS FIFTH AV'EiMU: 

•.w New York, While Plains, Springfield, H. J., New Haven 
Tsv Princeton, (amtiridge, Chicago, Detroit, Beverly Hills fw 


our own 
Flanneloire 
feather-light 
blazer 

Woven of on especially light 
Orion and wool hopsacking, this 
handsome blazer is made espe- 
cially for our University Shop on 
our own natural-tailored model. 
The details are classic — center 
vent, patch artd flap pockets, and 
brass buttons. In navy, antique 
gold or buck. Sizes 36 to 46 reg., 
short or long, 39.50. Sixth Floor. 


COMING EVENTS 

Febrvary 12 to Februarii 18 

All tiiuea are E.S.T. 
★ Color TeUiiitiori S T'cleriatvn ■ Wetuork radio 

Friday, February 12 

BASKETBALL 'rollc'gc'l 

f’inrinnaci at St. Louis, 
use at California. 


>n, $.50,000 add.-d. 


r Meet, Philadelphia. 


Saturday, February 13 


.SKETBALL fcollege) 

Bradley at Drake, 

Duke at North Carolina. 

Iowa at Ohio Stale. 

* Kansas al Oklahoma State (Big KighI Region- 
al, Sports Nntworkl,* 

i Northwestern al Michigan iBig Ten Regional, 
Sports Nelworkk* 

Temple va. Conneclicut, Villanova vs. NYU 

al Philadelphia, 

rcr.A at California. 

Minneapolis af Detroit, 

Philndelphia at Roslon. 

W St. Louis at New York, 2:15 p.m. (NBC). 

'*1 .Ml-Stnr Coif aeries, Locke va. Bolt, .5 p.m. 
in each lime aone (ABC). 

HOCKEY 

Detroit at Toronto. 

* Montreal al Boston, 2 p.m. (CBS'. 

HORSE RACING 

* Hialeah Turf Cup, SVo.OOO added, Hialeah 
■ Park, Pin, fNBCi,- 

San Antonio Handicap, $50,01)1) added, Santa 
Anita, Calif. 

Pro Tour, While Plains. N.Y. (also I'eli. 14', 
TRACK & FIELD 

Los Angeles Timi*F Indoor Games, Ikis Angeles. 
New York AC, Mnd. Sip Garden. New York. 

Sunday, February 11^ 

BASKETBALL (prO' 

S; Boalim at Philadelphia, 2 p.m. (NBC). 

* World Championship Golf series, Souehak vs, 
Ragan. '1:30 p.m. (NBC). 

WATER CARNIVAL 

If.' Biacaytte Bay Ch;impioiislii|is, .Miami Beaeli, 
Kla., 3 p.m. (CBS.i. 


Monday, February 15 

BASKETBALL (eollege) 

Uhio State at Illinois. 

I'.S. Women's Championship. Highland Park, 
111. (through Feb. 19). 

Tuestdny, February 16 

BASKETBALL (eollugC) 

Georgia Teeh at Tennessee. 

Texas A&.M at Texas. 

St. Louis at Detroit. 

Wednesday, February 17 

BASKETBALL leollegc) 

DePaul at Dayton. 

North Carolina at North Carolina State, 

West Virginia at George Wasliingloii. 

(pro) 

St. Louis vs. Minneapolis, Philadelphia vs. 

igssiiPtliaslSi:; 


Thursday, February 18 


Detroit at Montr 
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tN SKIING... 

EXPERIENCE IS THE GREAT TEACHER 
IN SCOTCH... 

TEACHER’S 

IS THE GREAT EXPERIENCE 



Only experience could produce Scotch of such unvarying 
quality and good taste as Teacher's Highland Cream. 

Today, the fourth and fifth generations of the Teacher 
family still personally supervise the making of this 
famous product of Wm. Teacher & Sons. Ltd. 

TEACHER'S HIGHLAND CREAM BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY / 86 PROOF 
SCHIEFFELIN i CO.. NEW YORK. N. Y. 
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ALL SET FOR THE 


The Winter Olympics at Squaw Valley will be seen by more people 
than ever, and once again they promise a wonderful show 


I NTO Squaw Valley they pour, 800 
athletes clad in the brilliant par- 
kas of 30 national teams, the best 
skiers and skaters in the world. Now 
the long years of training are over; in 
this remote little valley on the Cali- 
fornia-Nevada line, sport’s greatest 
winter spectacle— the VIII Olympic 
Winter Games— is about to begin. 

It will be the first Olympic compe- 
tition held in America in 28 years 
and, partly because of this, the prob- 
lems seemed almost insurmountable 
from the first (see page 36). Even in 
the last few weeks, on the eve of the 
Games, a surplus of problems seemed 
to survive. On Feb. 1 the roof of the 
brand-new' $4 million ice arena devel- 
oped leaks. A relatively do::^ile Sierra 
blizzard sent winds of 103 miles an 
hour moaning around Squaw Peak, 


dumping an additional load of snow 
on the valley floor. An avalanche 
completely blocked the main highway 
from San Francisco, put a 60-foot 
kink in a transcontinental cable and 
caused a near blackout in communi- 
cations. Then, last weekend, a new' 
crisis threatened. Torrential rain and 
winds of gale force menaced the sur- 
vival of administration buildings as 
well as ski runs and ice rinks. The 
horrible possibility emerged that Cal- 
ifornia’s first Winter Games might 
be a literal washout. 

Besides the usual weather difficul- 
ties, Squaw Valley has been afflicted 
with a mild dose of international bick- 
ering, Ihe kind that has become as 
much a part of the Games as the 
Olympic oath. European nations 
threatened to boycott the entire af- 


fair because of accommodations they 
considered “quite unacceptable.’’ 
The Greeks wouldn’t allow use of the 
sacred Olympic flame, and the torch 
had to be fired up in Norway instead. 
Olympic Chancellor Otto Mayer wor- 
ried that lavish entertainment plans 
were turning Squaw Valley into a 
“second Disneyland.’’ East and West 
Germany finally agreed to compete 
under one flag, only to have the East 
Germans discover that visas of 10 offi- 
cials had been held up by the U.S. 
State Department. And with time 
growing short. Nationalist China, In- 
dia, the Federation Internationale de 
Ski and the International Olympic 
Committee became involved in a 
four-cornered controversy that finally 
induced India to withdraw its one- 
man ski team and might keep the 
Formosans out, too. The argument 
ostensibly arose from an interpre- 
tation of a rule technicality, but be- 
cause of a recent controversy it still 
managed to leave clouds of politi- 



SQUAW PEAK 8885 FEET 


8070 FEET 


.POOSE 
£ FEET 


MCKINNEY CREEK 


THE SQUAW VALLEY 
LAYOUT 

Entire Olympic plant, except for 
cross-country courses, is tucked 
into tight, 640-acre complex at 
western end of Squaw Valley. 
Opening, closing ceremonies will 
be held in central ice arena (1). 
Other facilities are: speed-skating 
oval (2), spectator centers (3), 
ice hockey rinks (4), administra- 
tion building and score tabulation 
center (6), press building (6), 
officials' housing (7), practice 
rink (8), Olympic Village (9), ski 
jump (10), chair lift (11), ladies’ 
giant slalom course (12), ladies' 
slalom (13), Pomalift (14), ladies’ 
downhill (15), men’s slalom (16), 
chair lift {17), men’s giant slalom 
(IS), men'.s downhill (19), chair 
lift (20), tram (21), chair lift 
(22). Cross-country event.s take 
place at McKinney Creek, 12 
mites from the valley. 


GAMES! 


cal intrigue hovering over the Games. 

Yet on Thursday of next week, 
when Andrea Mead Lawrence comes 
winging down Papoose Peak, torch 
held high, and the athletes of those 
31 nations— or 30, depending upon 
what happens to Nationalist China 
when the IOC meets this weekend- 
parade onto the valley floor, the Win- 
ter Olympics will be off and running 
on schedule. As usual, it will be a 
wonderful show. 

More people will see more of what 
is going on at Squaw Valley than was 
possible at any Winter Olympics 
which came before. Not that the 
crowds will be as large, but, once 
there, they can see; Squaw Valley is 
small {see map), and it is possible for 
a spectator to reach any area of com- 
petition in a matter of minutes. Also, 
CBS has scheduled 10 hours of live 
coverage of the Games; never before 
has television paid this much atten- 
tion to winter sports. 

The ice arena, roof now calked, 
will seat only 8,500, but spectator 
space for outdoor speed skating, ice 
hockey and ski jumping events is vir- 
tually unlimited. On the ski trails the 
only restrictive factor is man’s un- 
willingness to climb up a mountain 
and stand, freezing in the snow, while 
the races are going on. But it isn't 
necessary to freeze in Squaw Valley 
all the time; two huge spectator cen- 
ters include thawing-out space as well 
as hot dogs, and sometimes the sun 
even shines, sending temperatures as 
high as 60°. 

The 1956 Olympics at Cortina 
turned out to be a Russian showpiece, 
and Squaw Valley will repeat in that 
respect. U.S.S.R. speed skaters are 
supreme, their Nordic skiers rank 
with the Scandinavians, their hockey 
team is very good— although maybe 
not quite up to beating the Cana- 
dians again. For the first time Russia 
has also produced a figure-skating 
pair that may challenge Canada, 
Germany and the U.S. When the 
Games end on Feb. 28, the Russians 
will have won as many as 13 of the 
27 gold medals at Squaw Valley. 


OLYMPIC FORM CHART 

The Soviet hymn should be played 13 times for Russian victories 



EVENT (finals) 

FAVORITE 

NATION 

DAY 

1 

OPENING CEREMONIES 


ALL NATIONS 

FEB. 1 8 





30-km. cross-country skiing 

Sixten Jernberg 

Sweden 

DAY 

Downhill (men) 

Adrien Ouvillard 

France 

CM 

Figure skating (pairs) 

Barbara Wagner, 

Bob Paul 

Canada 

FEB. 19 

Hockey* 

Kltchener-Waterloo 

Dutchmen 

Canada 

DAY 

10-km. cross-country (ladies) 

Maria Gusakova 

U.S.S.R. 

3 

Downhill (ladies)j' 

TraudI Hecher 

Austria 

FEB. 20 

SOO-metsr speed skating (ladies)| 

Tamara Rylova 

U.S.S.R. 

DAY 

Biathlon 

Alexander Privalov 

U.S.S.R. 

4 

1.500-nieter speed skating (ladies) 

Valentina Stenina 

U.S.S.R. 

FEB. 21 

Giant slalom (men)j 

Karl Schranz 

Austria 

DAY 

1,000-meter speed skating (ladies) 

Klara Guseva 

U.S.S.R. 

0 

Nordic combined 

Tormud Knutsen 

Norway 

FEB. 22 





Giant slalom (ladies) 

Penny Pitou 

U.S. 

C 

3,000-mBter speed skating (ladies) 

Lydia Skoblikova 

U.S.S.R. 

D 

FEB. 23 

Figure skating (ladies) 

Carol Heiss 

U.S. 

16-km. cross-country (men) 

Sixten Jernberg 

Sweden 

DAY 

7 

500-meter speed skating (men) 

Evgeny Grishin 

U.S.S.R. 

/ 

Slalom (men) 

Karl Schranz 

Austria 

FEB. 24 




DAY 

0 

4 x10-km. cross country relay (men) 


U.S.S.R, 

o 

5,COO-meter speed skating (men) 

Valery Kotov 

U.S.S.R. 

FEB. 25 




DAY 

Q 

3 X 5-km. cross-country relay (ladies) 


U.S.S.R. 

Slalom (ladies) 

Betsy Snite 

U.S. 


1,500-meter speed skating (men) 

Boris Stenin 

U.S.S.R. 


Figure skating (men) 

David Jenkins 

U.S. 

DAY 




10 

50-km. cross-country (men) 

Alexei Kuznetsov 

U.S.S.R. 

10,000-meter speed skating 

Vladimir Shilykovsky 

U.S.S.R, 

Feb. 27 




DAY 




11 

Special jumpv 

Juhani Karkinen 

Finland 

CLOSING CEREMONlESt 


ALL NATIONS 


FEB. 28 

‘Hockey M plnyed each ilay, winner decided on round-robin bneis 
\To be lelecieed lire by CBS 
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OLYMPICS conlinved 


SPEED SKATING 

The Soviet squad at Squaw Valley is packed with world champions 
who could win every gold medal in both men's and women’s events 



POWERFUL TAMARA RYLOVA IS SPECIALIST IN 500- AND I.SOO-METER GIRLS' RACES 


T he Soviet team, formidable in its 
over-ail Olympic strength, is 
awesome when it comes to speed skat- 
ing. At the last Games the U.S.S.R. 
took seven of the first 12 places. Many 
of the 1956 team, still the fastest col- 
lection of skaters ever assembled, will 
be racing at Squaw Valley, reinforced 
by a crop of younger champions. This 
combination should give Soviet Rus- 
sia most of the gold medals and quite 
a few of the silver and bronze ones. 

Be.st of the Russian veterans is Ev- 
geny Grishin (right), who whipped 
to victory in the 500 and 1,500 meters 
at Cortina, setting world records in 
both. Grishin showed at the world 
championships at Davos last week- 
end that he is still at the top of his 
form. He won the 500 in 40.5. As for 
his upcoming appearance at Squaw 
Valley, Grishin has decreed, “I am 
not going to leave there without set- 
ting a world record.” 


Besides Grishin the Russians also 
have 25-year-old Gennady Voronin 
(see cot'er), a specialist in both the 
500 and 1,500 meters, and Boris Sten- 
in, world 1,500-meter champion. At 
the longer distances, Valery Kotov, 
the newest Russian star, just won the 
5,000-meter at Davos in the impres- 
sive time of 8:06.1, so he is a good bet 
in the 5,000. However he could lose 
the latter to teammate Viktor Ko- 
sichkin. Then there is Vladimir Shily- 
kovsky, who has already bettered the 
world’s record of 16:32.6 by winning 
an all-Soviet 10,000 in 16:13.1 at 


Alma Ata only two weeks ago. The 
only opposition in this distance is 
teammate Nikolai Shtelbaums, Jan 
Pesman of The Netherlands and pos- 
sibly Norway’s Knut Johannesen. 

These are not all the speed skating 
medals Russia will win. For the first 
time in any Winter Olympics, there 
will be women’s races. And the Rus- 
sians, who were largely responsible 
for introducing the innovation, will 
probably .sweep the gold medals in 
the four women’s events— 500, 1,000, 
1,500 and 3,000. Valentina Stenina 
wife of Boris Stenin), the remarkable 
Tamara Rylova (left), Lydia Skob- 
likova and Klara Guseva will be al- 
most impossible to beat. 

The U.S. skaters, with perhaps two 
or three exceptions, are not up to 
Olympic standards. Most of them 
are accustomed to the North Ameri- 
can style of racing, a sort of roller 
derby on ice, in which everyone skates 
in a tight pack, jostling and elbowing 
at the turns as he tries to get an in- 
side position. In international style, 
obligatory at the Olympics, competi- 
tors go off in pairs, each skater in his 
own lane, switching lanes only at a 
specified intersection. 

A handful of American racers has 
been working hard over the past four 
years to master the international 
technique, and has shown some re- 
markable results. Bill Disney, a 27- 
year-old rug cleaner from Alhambra, 
Calif., has already bettered the world 
record (40.2) with 40.1 for 500 meters 
in a recent practice run at Squaw 
Valley. Terry McDermott of Essex- 
ville, Mich, has shown that he may 
be capable of 40 seconds flat, although 
the Russians could force the 500- 
meter time down to 39 seconds. Don 
McDermott (no relation to Terry) 
has also been swift in 500-meter prac- 
tice sessions and he could be one of 
the surprises. 

In the races above 500 meters, the 
U.S. has no male skaters with any 
real chance; and the ladies have no 
medal candidates at any distance. 
The most realistic prediction for the 
American skating squad is a possible 
silver or bronze in the men’s 500. 


WATCH FOR THEM AT SQUAW VALLEY 

Leading the Russian drive for victory in the Winter Olympics is the 
Soviet speed skating wizard Evgeny Grishin (right). On the follow- 
ing pages is a gallery of stars from other nations who will challenge 
in other specialties. Some are sure medal winners, others may fall in 
the heat of the Olympic competition. All are able, pleasant people. 
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ANDERL MOLTERER, KARL SCHRANZ, HIAS LEITNER, EGON ZIMMERMANN 

This handsome foursome will represent the nation which has dominated 
AUSTHIA Alpine skiing over the last 10 years. Any of them could take first place 

ALPINE SKIERS in slalom, giant slalom or downhill. Schranz was the world’s best last year. 













HAAKON BRUSVEEN Among the best half doz- 
en in the sport, Haakon 
NORWAY yggg blowtorch to spread 

CROSS-COUNTRY SKIING wax that coats his skis. 


TOIVO SALONEN 

FINLAND 
SPEED SKATING 


World champion in 1,500- 
meter race, Toivo might 
win at the shorter 500- 
meter distance as well. 


ROGER STAUB 

SWITZERLAND 
ALPINE SKIING 


Third-ranked internation- 
ally, Roger is always at 
his best on the steepest 
terrain in downhill racing. 


SIXTEN JERNBERG 

SWEDEN 

CROSS-COUNTRY SKIING 


Gold-medal winner in the 
1956 50-kilometer race, 
Sixten rates as the Games’ 
fastest long-distance man. 





OLYMPICS contuiued 


THE SKI 
EVENTS 

BIATHLON 

The Russian team is the best in this 
unique shooting-cum-skling contest 

B iathlon, a combination of cross- 
country skiing and rifle shooting, 
is the newest and oldest of the ski 
events. As part of the first ski meet 
recorded anywhere — at Oslo, Norway 
in 1767— there was a race in which the 
competitors both skied and shot. Yet 
the first biathlon world championship 
was not held until 195S. And only this 
year was it included in the Olympics at 
the strenuous request of the Russians 
and the Scandinavians, who value the 
sport for its military as well as sport- 
ing virtues. 

The current world biathlon cham- 
pion is, unsurprisingly, a Russian, 
Vladimir Melanin. His countrymen 
confidently predict a gold medal for 
him or teammate Alexander Priva- 
lov. The Swedes are expected to place 
their best man, Sven Agge, in one of 
the first three places. 

The American record in major bi- 
athlon meets is dismal — last in 1958 
world championships and third from 
last in 1959. Some small consolation 
was provided at the North American 
championships at Squaw Valley last 
year, when Larry Damon of Burling- 
ton, Vt., surprised everyone by win- 
ning the event over Sweden’s favored 
Klas Lestander; but at the Olympics, 
Damon is considered unlikely to finish 
in the first 10. The man who wins 
the gold medal will probably endure 
as the Olympics’ only biathlon cham- 
pion: the event has just been voted 
out of the next Winter Games in 1964. 



BIATHLON COURSE at McKinney Creek, about 12 miles from 
Squaw Valley, runs over same terrain as the cross-country 
courses. Biathlon track (see map above) is 20 kilometers (12 I-tJ 
miles) long, has four firing ranges. Contestants must stop at 
each range, take five shots at a small (8 to 12 inches in diam- 
eter), dark target 110 to 270 yards away. Every miss adds 
two minutes penalty to competitor’s normal 1 1 ^-hour elapsed 
time around the course. After he has finished firing at each 
station, the biathlon contestant may not continue race until 
he checks rifle with official to certify that chamber is empty. Along the course, 
skier carries rifle across back in a tight-fitting sling so it will not interfere with 
his running; but in difficult terrain (see diagram below for cross-seclion of course’s 
ups and downs), even a good cross-country runner may slip and fall to ground, 
clogging muzzle or breech of his rifle with snow which must be removed before next 
firing. As fatigue sets in, accurate firing becomes harder, and pres.sure to hit tar- 
get mounts. “It’s nut much like rifle marksmanship," said one competitor recent- 
ly. "Your heart is pounding, you’re shaking, and the target— it’s mighty small.” 



CONTINUEO 
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OLYMPICS cojilhiued 



SKI JUMPING 

The big surprise of the Olympics may be an American jumper who 
has adopted the daring forward lean of the new international style 


T he breath-taking, nose-over-ski- 
tips style of a top international 
jumper like Gene Kotlarek {above) is 
the most thrilling spectacle in a Win- 
terOlympics. The eventshould hold a 
special excitement for Americans this 
year, for Kotlarek is the first U.S. 
jumper ever to offer a serious chal- 
lenge for an Olympic medal. A 19- 
year-old sophomore from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Kotlarek has 
spent most of his young life hurling 
himself off the big jumping hills of 
the Midwest. And for the past five 
years, he has dedicated himself to 
mastering the forward lean of the new 
international jumping style. 

The best jumpers at Squaw, in- 
cluding the top-ranked Finns, will 
stick close to this dynamic technique, 
which was introduced to the sport by 
Reinhard Straumann, a Swiss engi- 
neer and jumper. Before Straumann’s 
style became known, jumpers leaped 
upward rather than outward. During 
flight, they leaned forward awkward- 


ly from the waist, and flailed their 
arms in an attempt to keep their bal- 
ance. Injuries were frequent. Strau- 
mann himself broke a leg, and while 
he was recuperating he formulated 
the startling theory that at take-off 
the skier should be propelled outward 
and slightly downward, not up. 

Straumann went on to change in- 
ternational jumping style. In his cli- 
mactic experiment, he hung a Swiss 
jumper up in a wind tunnel and 
turned on the fan. His instruments 
proved that by leaning forward from 
the ankles (see figure 5 above), the 
streamlined jumper could fly in a 
longer, flatter are, which gave him 
greater distance and eased him grad- 
ually onto the landing slope. The 
graceful curve of the body appealed 
to jumping officials, who score a 
jumper half on form, half on distance. 

As soon as the technique became 
known, the Finns made it their own; 
and since they somehow seemed able 
to nose just a bit closer to their tips 


1 



than others, the Norwegian monop- 
oly of gold medals for Olympic jump- 
ing was broken for the first time at 
Cortina in 1956. The Norwegians, 
who got no better than ninth with 
their old-style jumps, then hastily 
converted to the ankle-lean. Today 
their top man, Torbjorn Yggeseth, 
leans as well as anyone. But the very 
best are still the Finns, headed by 
World Champion Juhani Karkinen 
and his brother Kalevi. They are 
light, wiry men with precise reflexes 
and, apparently, no nerves at all. One 
of them should win at Squaw Valley. 
If not, those with best chances are 
Helmut Reeknagel and Max Bol- 
kart, Germans who have been win- 
ning steadily this year on the Conti- 
nent. The Russians have their first 
jumpers capable of winning gold med- 
als in Nikolai Shamov and Nikolai 
Kamensky— powerful men who lack 
polish only in their landing technique. 

The surprise of the Olympics, how- 
ever, could well be Gene Kotlarek. 
Last year at the North American 
championships Kotlarek came within 
three feet and 2.8 total points of 
beating Kalevi Karkinen. This year he 
has been landing near or beyond rec- 
ord distances on most hills he has 
jumped, and his form is near perfect. 
Now, at the Games, he may be ready 
to win America’s first jumping medal. 
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GENE KOTLAREK: A MODERN MASTER 






A successful jump on a big Olympic hill, illustraied here by Gene 
Kotlarek at Squaw Valley, has more to do with quick reflexes 
than brute strength. Starting at left, Kotlarek speeds toward the 
take-off in a deep crouch, arras cocked well back (i). Traveling 
at nearly 55 miles an hour, he swings his arms overhead ( 2 > and 
straightens his legs, timing himself so that the maximum leg 
thrust comes at the instant his skis tilt downward off the lip of 
the jump. If he kick.s a fraction early or late, he can lose 10 or 20 
feet. As he sails out over the hill (3,i, Kotlarek swings his arms 
down and back, simultaneously raising his ski tips to catch the 
full lifting effect of the air. Then he starts his spectacular dive 
toward hi.s tip.s (4), finally achieving the extreme lean (s) in 
which his body rides the air like the wing of a plane. He holds this 
riding position as long as he can; then, as he near.'i the ground, 
he .shoots his arms out like wing flaps (6j to brake his flight. 
Absorbing the shock of landing by means of the cla.ssical Tele- 
mark position (7), he completes the jump. To win at the Olym- 
pie.s, Kotlarek must make two such jumps, holding perfect form 
until the moment after landing when the judges determine he 
has kept on his feet long enough to complete a standing jump. 

Dnufinga by Burl Silverman 



THE JUMPER AND THE HILL 

Numbered silhouettes below correspond to 
numbered drawings above, showing position.^ 
of jumper relative to slope. Jumping hill at 
Squaw Valley is rated at 80 meters (262.4 
feet), distance from take-off to critical point 
where landing slope begins to flatten out. 
Jumper who flies 25 to 30 feet beyond crit- 
ical point needs perfect form and super- 
strong legs to withstand impact of landing. 



PROFILE 
OF THE 
OLYMPIC 
JUMP 
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OLYMPICS continued 


CROSS-COUNTRY ANO COMBINED 



The Scandinavians will win half the 
medals, the Soviets will get the rest 

B arring the most sensational up- 
set of the 1960 Winter Games, 
every bronze, silver and gold medal in 
the six cross-country events will be 
taken home by skiers from Norway, 
Sweden, Finland and Russia. Cross- 
country has always been (he winter 
sport in Scandinavia. By drawing 
from their nationwide resources of 
talent, the three small northern coun- 
tries furnished every cross-country 
medal winner in the first six Olym- 
pics. In the seventh Games (1956), 
however, it became apparent that the 
Russians were benefiting from a mas- 
sive program of cross-country train- 
ing and had created a corps of first- 
class runners at least as impressive as 
that of the Scandinavians. In these 
Olympics, therefore, Russia will get 
from seven to nine of the 18 medals 
available. 

The men’s individual events vary 
from 15 to 50 kilometers, and even 
the shorter ilO km.) stretches of the 
four-man relay race can be an ex- 
hausting test. The runners take off 
in a quick, loose dogtrot, slapping 
their light narrow skis rhythmically 
against the track. The average win- 
ning speed around a fast 1 5-kilometer 
course is 12 to 13 miles an hour, and 
for a fast 50-kilometer, 9 to 10 miles 
an hour. There is very little slowing 
down. A good cross-country racer is 
expected to charge straight up the 
steepest hill on the course, literally 
hanging from one pole or the other 
at each step. But cross-country run- 
ners are an incredibly tough lot. Take 
Sweden’s Sixten Jernberg: in nine 
days at the 1956 Olympics in Cor- 
tina, he took a second place in the 
15-kilomeLer, second place in the 
30-kilometer, first place in the 50- 
kilometer and ran anchor for the 
third-place relay team. Or Finland’s 
Veikko Hakulinen. He came in fourth, 
first and second in the same events 
and anchored the second-place relay 
team. And there was Russia’s Pavel 


Kolchin (left), who came in third, 
third, sixth and ran on the winning 
relay team. 

At these Olympics, Jernberg, Ha- 
kulinen and Kolchinareagain the three 
top candidates for medals in the 15- 
and 30-kilometer races, and since 
the courses at McKinney Creek wind 
through alternate stretches of open, 
sunny terrain and cool, wooded sec- 
tions these veterans are even more 
certain of finishing in front: they 
have the experience to choose the 
proper ski wax — an essential advan- 
tage in cross-country — and to vary 
their running technique to fit the 
changing snow conditions. 

Another high-ranking racer is Hall- 
geir Brenden, the remarkable Norwe- 
gian who won a gold medal in 1952, 
another in 1956 and who, now nearing 
40, is still Norway’s top 15-kilometer 
runner. 

In the 50-kilometer marathon, first 
place should go to a Soviet newcomer, 
Alexei Kuznetsov, who seems ready 
to beat the 31-year-old Jernberg. 
Kuznetsov may win a bronze medal 
in one of the shorter distances as well. 

The remaining individual medals 
will be divided among Arto Tiainen 
and Toimi Alatalo of PTnland, Niko- 
lai Anikin and Anatoli Sheliukhin 
of Russia, Sverre Stensheim and Odd- 
munJensen of Norway, Jan Stefansson 
of Sweden. The best cross-country 
racer the U.S. has ever developed, 
Mack Miller, can be expected to fin- 
ish well up among the first 15 in the 
shorter races. The relay should go 
to Russia. 

In the women’s 10-kilometer, Ma- 
ria Gusakova, who has recently beat- 
en both the world champion, Liubov 
Baranova and Kolchin’s wife, Alev- 
tina Kolchina, will insure that the 
women’s gold medal stays in Russia. 
And the Russians will undoubtedly 
take the women’s relay. 

There is a seventh cross-country 
race on the McKinney Creek courses, a 
lo-kilometer run that, strictly speak- 
ing, is not an event in itself, but half 
of the Nordic combined. The other half 
is a jump on the 60-meter hill back in 
Squaw Valley. This two-part compe- 
tition, run on consecutive days, re- 
quires the greatest versatility of all 
the ski events. Its winner, in the esti- 
mation of the Scandinavians, has to 
be the best skier of the Games. Num- 
ber 1 man in the combined is T ormud 
Knutsen of Norway ; Lars Dahlquist of 
Sweden and Dmitry Kochkin of Rus- 
sia are the other likely medal winners. 




DOWNHILL, SLALOM, GIANT SLALOM 


Sailer is gone, but in Alpine events 
Austria seems as formidable as ever 


AS A NATION and as a team, Aus- 
tria still produces the best Al- 
pine skiers in the world. But in 1960 
there is no Toni Sailer in sight, and 
the Austrians are going to have their 
hands full on the slopes of KT-22, 
Little Papoose and Squaw Peak. 

For years the Austrians have been 
saying that young Karl Schranz will 
someday dominate the Alpine events. 


Perhaps Schranz is ready now. Blond 
Anderl Molterer, a silver medalist at 
Cortina in 1956, is quite likely the 
finest slalom racer around, quick and 
brilliant and daring. Yet Schranz has 
not been skiing up to his terrific 1959 
form, and Molterer is perhaps too 
daring; he still fails down. The trou- 
ble which has afflicted Schranz and 
Molterer and their very capable 
teammates may be overconfidence. 
As a result, when the snow settles at 
the completion of the Alpine events, 
continued 
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HIGH LINE FOR SLALOM 

A slalom is run in two heats over a rigidly 
controlled course designed to test the 
skier's turning technique, reaction time 
and ability to plan ahead. The course 
consists of as many as 75 gates made from 
pairs of poles topped by flags colored in 
sequence (blue, red, yellow) and covers 
a distance of about 600 yards. The blend- 
ing of terrain with some of the trickier 
gate-settings (hairpin.s, corridors, flushes) 
can be made to produce any degree of 
difficulty desired. 

To maintain speed through a typical 
section of slalom course like the one 
above, the racer tries to ryii the straight- 
est line possible, making long, smooth 
turn.s that let him keep his skis flat on 
the snow. To get this effect, the good 
skier (soh'd line) goe.s into his turns high, 
taking full advantage of the room avail- 
able to control his line into the next gate. 
The poor skier (dolled line), turning late 
and wide, is in constant trouble. His skis 
slide and his edges chatter on the sharp 
turns, costing precious second.^ and per- 
haps throwing him out of control so he 
overruns the next control gate entirely. 


DOWNHILL, SLALOM continued 


the new “best skier in the world” 
could well be a 25-year-old French- 
man named Adrien Duvillard. 

Duvillard has always been a rough, 
strong skier who seemed to lack style 
and confidence. Now he has all the 
confidence in the world and has ap- 
parently smoothed out his technique 
as well. First place in such a major 
European test as the recent Hahnen- 
kamm slalom, to go along with his 
Hahnenkamm and M6geve downhill 
victories, indicates that he is no long- 
er rough, just very good. 

There are other contenders in the 
men’s events — Willi Forrer and the 
handsome, carefree downhill racer, 
Roger Staub, make a strong entry 
for Switzerland— but the real dark 
horses are the resurgent young Ger- 
mans: Willi Bogner (18), Ludwig 
Leitner (19) and Hans-Peter Lanig 
(24). Bogner, son of the famed 
stretch-pants manufacturer, could 
turn out to be sensational, and Sailer 
himself thinks Willi might have a 
real good shot at winning the down- 
hill. “The Squaw Valley course has 
easy turns and straight stretches,” 
says the hero of the Tyrol. “The kind 
of course where skis run very fast. 
Bogner stands perfectly on his skis. 
Schranz and Molterer ski with their 
arms and legs and don’t run so quiet- 
ly. All that motion is for nothing.” 

GANGWAY FOR THE U.S. GIRLS 

With Bud Werner out, the U.S. has 
virtually no hope in the men’s com- 
petition — but the U.S. girls are some- 
thing else (SI, Feb. 1). Penny Pitou, 
Betsy Snite and Linda Meyers could 
place in any of the events. However, 
the American girls can expect trouble 
from one who has just arrived on the 
international racing scene: Traudl 
Hecher, the 16-year-old baby of the 
Austrian team. She beat Pitou in 
the Hahnenkamm downhill and, a 
week later, showed this was no fluke 
by winning the Austrian trials over 
Erika Netzer, a potential gold med- 
alist herself. 

Switzerland has a pair to rank with 
the U.S. and Austria: Madeleine 
Chamot-Berthod, downhill champi- 
on at Cortina, who has been making 
a comeback, and Annemarie Waser, 
in Snite’s class in the slalom. 

Still, the Alpine outlook is relative- 
ly simple: watch the Austrian men 
and Duvillard, the American girls and 
Hecher. They are the ones to beat. 
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AT PEAK OF HIS CAREER, ADRIEN DUVILLARD OF FRANCE COULD BE WORLD'S BEST 

YOUNG GERMANS LIKE HANS-PETER LANIG CHALLENGE AUSTRIAN DOMINATION 



ICE 

HOCKEY 

A fast, tough Canadian team aims 
to regain the gold medal— and 
the prestige— it lost to Russia 


T he NATION'S that won the first 
five places in the hockey tourna- 
ment at the 1956 Winter Games — 
Soviet Russia, the U.S., Canada, Swe- 
den and Czechoslovakia — will all be 
at Squaw Valley. Each has been even 
more careful this time in building its 
team, more progressive in its train- 
ing methods, more devoted to attun- 
ing each player to his function in a 
smoothly gliding machine. 

The Russian team, which arrived 
in Denver Jan. 28 and walked away 
with its first two exhibition contests, 
seems even stronger than it was at 
Cortina, where it won all seven of its 
games, scoring 40 goals and conceding 
only nine. The new team, like the last 
one, skates fast and well and passes 
with notable precision. The Russians 
are deadly when the opposition has 
a man in the penalty box. Then they 
jealously and meticulously control 
the puck until they can drive home 
this advantage. But they are best 
on defense, and their key man is 
Goalie Nikolai Puchkov-, a master 
judge of angles and distance. Help- 
ing Puchkov keep the puck clear of 
the net are two quick and aggressive 
defensemen, Genrikh Sidorenkov 
and Nikolai Sologubov. 

Canada is still smarting from its 
poor showing in 1956, when the team 
flew into Cortina with a bland con- 
fidence in its country’s supremacy 
over world hockey and left with an 
undistinguished third-piace medal. 
This time the Canadians have chosen 
the tough Kitchener-Waterloo Dutch- 
men and sprinkled among them mem- 
bers of the 1958 World Champion 


Whitby Dunlops and the 1959 world 
titlists, the Belleville McFarlands. 
This composite team will probably 
have the fastest skaters at Squaw V al- 
ley and the roughest backcheckers on 
defense. Olympic rules, however, are 
quite strictly against the heavy body 
contact to which pro hockey fans are 
accustomed, and the Canadians will 
have to tone down their game or eise 
spend a lot of their time in the penai- 
ty box. There is also a question as to 
how well the Dutchmen have learned 
to play with the men from the other 
teams. Nevertheless Canada has a 
squad which, man for man, is every 
bit as good as the Russians, maybe 
better. 

The U.S. surprised everyone by get- 
ting a silver medal in 1956 but has 
never won a hockey gold medal. In 
fact, no team representing the U.S. 
has ever beaten a Soviet team. Nor is 
the record against Canada much 
brighter. The two best men on the 
U.S. squad are probably Defenseman 


John Mayasich and Wing Dick Me- 
redith, both veterans of Cortina. The 
rest of the team still lacks experience 
—eight players have never been in 
major international competition. 
Most experts feei the U.S. will have 
to scramble to stay out of fourth 
place, but Coach Jack Riley is opti- 
mistic and thinks this is the best U.S. 
team ever. He says, “Ours is the 
strongest squad it is possible to get 
together in this country, and we will 
be up among the top three.’’ 

BATTLE OF THE BRONZE 

Czechoslovakia will use a style of 
play similar to that of the Russian 
team, featuring good backchecking 
and puck control. If the Czechs have 
a fault it is that they cannot be 
counted upon to withstand stiff back- 
checking. Their shooting, however, is 
reasonably good, and they should 
be on at least even terms with the 
Swedes and may possibly nose out the 
U.S. for a third-place bronze medal. 
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OLYMPICS continued 



FIGURE 

SKATING 

PAIRS AND 
LADIES' SINGLES 

The U.S. and Canada are supreme but 
some Europeans will put up a fight 


P AIR SKATING is a lilting ice ballet 
which leads off the Olympic skat- 
ing program, and at this sport — or 
art— Barbara Wagner and Bob Paul 
are the best in the world. These per- 
fectionists on ice (SI, Dee. 15, 1958) 
have the talent and the experience to 
perform the most difficult and dan- 
gerous lifts, spins and spirals. They 
have a feeling for music and show- 
manship that is particularly impor- 
tant in the pairs event, in which all 
scoring is based on a five-minute free- 
skating program set to music the con- 
testants choose themselves. 

Like all the other skaters at Squaw 
Valley, Canada's Barbara and Bob are 
keeping their Olympic routine secret. 
It is no secret, however, that they are 
too good to finish with anything but 
a gold medal. The silver should go to 
Marika Kilius and Hans-Jiirgen 
Baumler of Germany, who nosed out 


Russia’s spectacular but less-polished 
team of Stanislav and Nina Zhuk for 
the European title last week. 

In the Ladies’ singles, the Nether- 
lands has two medal candidates in 
Sjoukje Dijkstra and Joan Haanap- 
pel, who fiftished fir.st and third re- 
spectively in last week’s European 
championships. Notably missing from 
the top three was Ina Bauer ioppo- 
gile), who scored a disappointing 
fourth in the school figures, then 
shocked everyone by announcing she 
was retiring from amateur skating 
and would not go to the Olympics. 

No matter what girls go to Squaw 
Valley, however, none will beat the 
queen of figure skating, Carol Heiss 
(pages 30-31). Carol rules the ice 
with serene self-confidence in both 
phases of the competition. In the 
school figures, which are elaborations 
of the old-fashioned skating-pond 


figure eights, she can trace the same 
pattern over and over again with 
either foot, gliding forward or back- 
ward, on inside or outside edges with 
unshakable aplomb. Her proficiency 
in this exacting though unspectacu- 
lar activity virtually a.ssures her of 
the over-all title, because school fig- 
ures account for 60'-/(,- of each skater’s 
total score. The other 409c is award- 
ed for freestyle skating, in which 
Carol is the finest artist on the ice 
today. She has no competition but 
the standards she sets for herself. 


INA BAUER 

GERMANY 

Last-minute pre-Games drama was 
provided by pretty 19-year-old from 
Krefeld, who suddenly announced she 
would not compete in Squaw Valley. 
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this new Chevrolet knows you like your comfort 

(and keeps mighty quiet about it!) 

NoOnng else pampers you icith quite the same roominess and ride— and such serene silence— as this ever-lovin’ 
’60 Chevrolet. That’s because nobody else bends so far over backivards to find out what you want and bring it 
to you. For eyam.ple, Chevy’s the only car in the leading loic-priced three to cradle you on coil sprmgs at every 
wheel. And there are new body mounts — plus soft-spoken engines — to make your ride as quiet as a whisper. 
Check your dealer on all the tvays Chevy’s been thoughtful of you {including 7iew, budget-pleasing prices). 


Roomier Body by Fisher (with a smaller transmission 

lannel for more foot room up front). 

Pride-pleasing style {comhines tjood looks with ijood sense). 

New Economy Turbo-Fire V8 (makes friends fast by gelling 
up to lO'X more miles on a gallon). 

Widest choice of engines and transmissions (2Jf combinations 
in all~lo satisfy the most finicky driver). 


Hi-Thrift 6 (built with Chevy's fanud ever-failhful dependability). 

Coil springs at all 4 wheels (with the extra cuskionimj of newly 
designed body mounts to filler out road shock and noise). 

Quicker stopping Safety-Master brakes 
(specially designed for long lining wear). 

Cherrolet Dicwxon of General Molors, ^ III'. \ ItOl.I.'l 

Uetroit i, Michigan. 





OLYMPICS eonlinued 


Illusiralions by M. J. Hodye$ 


MEN’S SINGLES 


A dazzling display of jumps and spins will win a gold 
medal for three-time world champion David Jenkins 


F ew skaters even attempt and none can match the free- 
skating achievements of a 23-year-old medical student 
from Colorado Springs named David Jenkins. An exciting, ac- 
robatic skater, Jenkins will probably be beaten in the precise 
school figures by Teammate Tim Brown of Sacramento, but in 
the leaping, whirling free figures like the triple loop jump 
shown here, he is peerless. To begin this spectacular maneuver, 
Jenkins works up speed, then brings it under control with a se- 
ries of quick turns (i, 2 and 3) which also start the wind-up 
process. The tighter he winds and the harder he presses down 
on the ice {4), the greater his upward thrust when he releases 
that pressure. At the instant of explosive take-off (5), all parts 
of his body coordinate in one great upward push. The skating 
leg bursts from its compressed position to act as a thrusting 
lever, the free leg rises (e) and, together with the right shoul- 
der and head, leads the turning action. Approaching the peak 
of the jump (7), Jenkins snaps his arms in toward his chest 
and crosses his legs (a) to keep maximum control of his rapid- 
ly whirling body. On the descent 19 ) he checks his spin by 
fiinging out his pow’erful arms, then unhooks his legs before 
gently landing (loj and gliding off into a graceful spiral (11). 






THE TRIPLE LOOP 
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Olv"‘pie Champion Bob Rieharde, Director of (hr li'Aeafies Sportt Federation 


2 ways to improve yourself 



1. read these books 


A library of ‘‘How To'’ books in many sports— the 
Wheaties Sports Libraiy! Formerly 50c each from the 
Athletic Institute, but now TWO for 50c with one 
Wheaties boxtop in Wheaties’ special offer. From duf- 
fers to pros, everyone can learn from these remarkable 


Sports Library books, prepared by top men and women 
in their fields. The sports covered include: tennis, base- 
ball, basketball, badminton, golf, archery, volleyball, 
bowling, softball and swimming. See specially marked 
Wheaties packages for details. 
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. . . in almost every sport 



2. eat Today’s Wheaties 


Today’s Wheaties— "Breakfast of Champions” in mod- 
em form. They're big, crisp flakes with a bright, new 
tiiste— a he-man taste— something to get your teeth 
into at breakfast. And they have the whole wheat 
goodness and whole wheat nutrition Wheaties have 


always been famous for. Try Today’s Wheaties, with 
milk and your favorite fruit, for breakfast soon. You’ll 
be glad you did! 

S^iap up with Today's Wheaties and get more 
fun out of life! 
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ALEC IN WONDERLAND 


Starting 12 years ago with a wilderness, Alec and Justine Cushing 
may soon acquire control of a $15 million winter sports plant 


T hk man and woman sipping tea 
{oppmite) within the vibrantly red 
confines of their living room at Squaw 
Valley are Alec and Justine Cushing, 
a uniquely endowed couple in the 
world of American skiing. Emigres 
from what some people consider the 
right part of Manhattan (the East 
Side), they moved 12 years ago to 
what some other people consider the 
wrong part of the Sierra (anywhere 
outside the Sugar Bowl). In the inter- 
vening years, they have created splen- 
dor unmatched among U.S. winter 
resorts. 

Consider, first, the setting. On a 
clear day, a visitor seated in this room 
can count at least eight different 
shades of red or red derivatives. These 
do not include Alec’s purple sweater 
and red kerchief. Arranged against 
this background is a collection of 
baroque Italian mirrors and Chinese 
ohjetx d’art, the most spectacular of 
which is the gilded Buddha placed 
just in front of the window. 

The scene within the living room, 
however, pales beside the spectacle 
outside. Outside are the Winter Olym- 
pics, the biggest and most expensiv'e 
Winter Games in history. They are 
there because Alec brought them 
there. And he did it at a time and in a 
way that no one thought possible. 

It was in early 1955 that Alec 
first made his bid for the VIII Win- 
ter Games. Squaw Valley was then 
nothing but a small, badly run ski 
resort surrounded by some of Ameri- 
ca’s deepest snow and finest ski ter- 


rain. There was one chair lift, billed 
ambiguously as the World’s Largest 
(somebody else put up a longer one). 
There was a lodge and a large meas- 
ure of ill will which Alec bad earned 
by ignoring or insulting a fair num- 
ber of the guests who paid to stay 
at his lodge. Overriding all these de- 
fects, however, were the ferocious 
determination and bland self-confi- 
dence of Alec Cushing. 

Cushing flew to the crucial Olym- 
pic conference in Paris armed with a 
fanciful brochure of Squaw Valley, 
a 6-by-12-foot contour model of his 
proposed Olympic plant, and a prom- 
ise of $1 million from the California 
legislature — provided he got the 
Games. He came back with the Win- 
ter Olympics, but he received no 
hero's welcome. 

Avery Brundage and assorted U.S. 
Olympic officials were horrified when 
they got their first look at Alec’s still 
primitive valley. Sierra natives grum- 
bled because an Easterner was about 
to make a killing on the mountains 
they had discovered. And the Cali- 
fornia legislature was suddenly faced 
with a $15 million proposition for 
which it had so far earmarked no more 
than $1 million— which few people 
had thought they would have to 
produce. 

Nevertheless, the job has been 
done, and done so well that even the 
most violent critics may yet find 
themselves backwatering. Brundage 
and company should be happy: they 
have a site with the most compact, 


modern and efficient layout the Win- 
ter Games have ever seen. The Sierra 
natives are enjoying an Olympic busi- 
ness boom that has already brought 
them S50 million in business and cap- 
ital improvements, including a four- 
year speed-up in the four-laning of 
Route 40 across the mountains, and 
a shiny new air terminal in Reno. 

As for the California legislature, 
it is now deciding what to do with the 
vast Olympic plant it will inherit the 
day the Games are over. One state 
official, Will Rogers .Ir., says fiatly, 
“When you make a bad deal, admit 
it. Let’s get rid of Squaw Valley.” His 
is a strong opinion, but probably a 
minority one. Many of the lawmakers 
have come grudgingly to realize that 
Cushing, while cutting his own slice 
of the cake, has left more than a few 
crumbs for the state. So they are in- 
clined to retain nominal ownership, at 
least of the state-built skiing facili- 
ties, and lease them out to Cushing. 
What will happen to the rest — the ice 
arena, the speed skating rink, the 
jump, the Olympic village and the ad- 
ministration building— is still any- 
one’s guess. Maybe Alee will get 
them, maybe he won’t. In any case, 
it is a sure bet that Squaw Valley will 
keep pulling millions of dollars into 
the High Sierras. Former Nevada 
State Senator Ken Johnson perhaps 
summed it up best: “A lot of people 
around here are cursing Alec Cushing. 
But 10 years from now they’ll want 
to put up a monument in his honor.” 

Photograph by Louise Dahl-Wolfe 

PAUSING FOR TEA, Alec and Ju.stine re- 
lax amid red-on-red ddcor of their pri- 
vate chalet at the foot of Squaw Peak. 
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^rerciiiT’s looks alone are worth the ditference 
between it and the to]) low-priced car 


MERCURY PRICES START AT ONUY $36 MORE than 
lhi“ comparable model of the top low-price name car. And 
we’re speaking of the luxurious VIonlerey d-door sedan with 
de luxe interiors. 

Take a good look at the Mercury in tlie photograpli altove. 
We tltink you’ll agree that Mercury’s new styling alone is 
worth the dilTercnce. It has a quiet luxury that you don’t see 
in many cars these days. Straight lines with a few dynamic 
curves hlenil into a beauty that sets Mercury apart. Inside 
are long-la.sting fabrics and vinyls that can’t be matched in 
low-priced cars. But there’s a great deal more your S.‘i6 buys 
in this magniiicent new 1960 Mercury than beautiful styling. 


It is more car. Its wheelbase is 7 inches longer than the 
top low'-priced car; it rides with a sure-footed steadiness. It 
is the only car witli Road-Tuned wheels which give the cfTcct 
of curb-lo-curb carpeting. And for all its power, Mercury 
thrives on regular gas. 

As for quality, every single Mercury (including the one 
you l)uy) is road-tested by a eertilied test driver. Low-priced 
cars are spot-checked. 

.‘\1I these extras explain why Mercury sales have increased 
nearly 50% over last year’s. But why not slop in al Quality Head- 
quarters, your Mercury Dealer? Test-drive a new Mercury and 
see for yourself. Lincoln-Mcrcury Division 



CALIFORNIA’S 

DESERT 

EXTRAVAGANZA 


Palm Springs’ rollicking golf tournament had 
a huge field, $150,000 in prizes and 
Joe Campbell’s now-famous hole in one 

by JAMES MURRAY 


I N A BOLD BID to justify their self-bestowed gaudy 
title of “Winter Golf Capital of the World,” the 
desert communities of Palm Springs, Calif, last week 
pooled their resources, drafted the facilities of four of 
their poshest country clubs, called in the services of 
the world’s most venerable insurance institution and 
then turned loose on their artificial fairways a horde 
of 528 golfers of all swings and sizes in a tournament 
grandly dubbed “the Desert Classic.” With $1-50,000 
in prizes posted for the 182 pros in the field, it is the 
richest event in golf. 

The net result of all this extravagant effort was that 
Palm Springs lost $40,000 (plans for national TV fell 
through at the last minute)— and an obscure pro from 
Yuba City, Calif, who did not even qualify for the 
final round became rich, famous and the leading money 
winner of the 1960 tour to date. 

This strange turn of events, which saw the tournament 
degenerate into a benefit for Buddy Sullivan, came 
about, of course, as a result of what will doubtless be- 
come one of the famous golf shots of history, rivaling 
in its own wacky way Bobby Jones’s putt in the 1929 
Open or Gene Sarazen’s double eagle in the 1935 Mas- 
ters. Joe Campbell’s hole in one was, like most holes in 
one, largely due to an error in his calculations. On the 
205-yard fifth at Tamarisk on the third day of play, the 
Indiana-born pro underclubbed himself. He pulled out 
a two-iron, frowned and replaced it with a three. 

It was not quite enough club but the shot rolled down- 
hill toward the hole and in. The Hoosier's hot shot at 
once rang the bell at Lloyd’s of London, which, for 
reasons known only to itself, had insured the tourney 
sponsors against this sort of disaster. The underwriters 
proved to have underclubbed themselves, too. The 
$50,000 policy cost Tournament T’resident Milt Hicks 
and his staff only $4,800, a 9 1 bet that paid off. 

If underwriters at Lloyd’s London office had taken a 
closer look at the odds they might not have been so 
hasty about snapping up the policy at such a ridic- 

continued 



LITTLE CLUB'S Wg Winners grin broadly after Campbell, 
wearing New York nightclub insignia, made $50,000 shot. 
Club Owner Billy Reed shares only in national publicity. 




NO. 3 IRON was used by Campbell on 
hole-in-onc shot. Here Campbell displays 
swing that brought 850,000 priae money. 


CALIFORNIA EXTRAVAGANZA CUlilinucd 

ulously low fee. The chances against 
a duffer scoring an ace at one specific 
par-3 hole faces are seldom made on 
the par 4s) range from 8,000 to 10,- 
000 to 1. For the more skillful pro- 
fessionals, however, the actual odds, 
based on last year’s harvest of 29 
aces in 4G tourtiaments, shape up 
like this: 


A yiven pro al a given hole 2.SO0 to I 

The pro during a given round 700 to I 

The pro during an entire 72-hole 

event I7.'> to 1 

‘i'he field during a given round 13 to 2 

I based on an average of 110 
pros per round > 

The field during a 72-hole event 13 (o S 


120 pro.s at Palm Springs :,00 holes; 0 (o 5 

Campbell’s shot also pul a gloss on 
Sullivan’s credit rating. Sullivan, 
who won only $92.68 on the tour last 
year and was doing even worse this 
year, might have crept through the 
annals of golf forever unnoticed if his 
crony, Joe Campbell, hadn’t sent for 
a deck of cards a couple of nights be- 
fore the tournament. Over a gin rum- 
my game, Campbell, a considerably 
better golfer than fortune teller, was 
incautiou.s enough to suggest to Bud- 
dy that they split their interest in 
the hole-in-one prize. If either made 
one, both shared. Sullivan, as it hap- 
pened, never came close. In fact, he 
had a great deal of difficulty merely 
negotiating the course in par and 
struck off a hairy 290 for his four 
rounds, not even good enough to 
qualify for the final day. Campbell, 
after his bonanza, played steadier 
but indifferent golf and picked up an 
additional $572 for his 24th-p]ace 
finish. 

But when the man-swarm of press, 
officials and just plain curiosity- 
seekers descended by cart, helicopter 
auto and foot on Campbell after his 
hole in one, they learned oven more 
of the complicated credit financing of 
today’s golfers. Most of the informa- 
tion was volunteered by Joe’s chatty, 
friendly little wife, Imogene, and as 
Imogene talked away, Joe began to 
look less and less lucky and the writ- 
ers began to call on their fragile re- 
membrance of mathematics. 

Like most of the young players of 
today, the jaunty Campbell has a 
sponsor. In this case, it is Charles 
Faust of Knoxville, who encouraged 
Joe to set out on the pro swing and, 
in order to take the specter of possi- 
ble poverty out of his ward’s mind, he 
agreed to bank-roll him to the extent 



NO- 6 HOLE at Tamari-sk is 205-yard par 
3. Campbell’s ball landed on the lrf>nt 
of the green, rolled downhill into the cup. 
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of $200 a week, with Joe to split all 
his on-course earnings over $10,000 
with his sponsor. 

Faust deposited $5,000 in a Knox- 
ville bank for this purpose, but nei- 
ther Joe nor his angel have had to dip 
into their capital, Campbell manag- 
ing to stagger from meet to meet out 
of current earnings. Campbell’s $25,- 
000 cut will go into this account. He 
says that he and Faust will each pay 
taxes on $12,500. This presumes, of 
course, that Joe makes over $10,000 
on the tour. 

Joe does not have to share with his 
sponsor -partner any monies he gets 
from the golf firm he represents nor 
does he split the $2-50 a month he gets 
for being the only golfer on the tour 
playing out of a New York saloon — 
Billy Reed’s Little Club (SI, Feb. 8). 
Reed gets no share of any of Camp- 
bell’s winnings. 

While overshadowed by the finan- 
cial ach'entures of Campbell and Sul- 
livan, the Desert Clas.sic itself was 
not entirely overlooked. The four 
courses used— Bermuda Dunes, 'I’am- 
arisk, Indian Wells and Thunderbird 
—as expected offered only token re- 
sistance to the sharp onslaught of the 
practiced pros. Thunderbird has the 
reputation of being the fastest track, 
and this weekend it was. The pros 
sped across it on the final day like a 
field of fillies. The highest score 
lirought in by the first 17 finishers 
was a 70. 

But if the courses offered little re- 
sistance to the pros, the five rounds of 
the tournament proved grueling for 
the older members of the circuit. 
Johnny Palmer, 41, grizzled, swart 
and a tough attacker of a course, was 
able to stave off the younger set for 
four rounds, but Palmer had not 
played a tourney in six months and 
toward the end the strain proved too 
much. Arnold Palmer (norelationjand 
Fred Hawkins rushed past him on the 
fifth round. 

Arnold Palmer, a broad-backed 
strong boy from Latrobe, Pa., who 
probably could play five rounds in 
one day if the price was right, won 
the 16tb tournament of his brief ca- 
reer as a pro with a 67-7:1-67-66-65, 
3:18. A former national amateur 
champion, Palmer increased his stat- 
ure and his right to be considered one 
of the logical successors to Hogan, 
Nelson and Snead. He also showed 
off-course acumen when he picked 
Dow Finsterwald to split his poten- 
tial hole-in-one money with. 


Only one stroke behind Johnny 
Palmer as the final round began, Ar- 
nold came out of the gate with a 
rush, birdie-ing the second, seventh 
and ninth holes. He birdied three more 
on the back nine, to win the tourney 
by three strokes. He almost cut an- 
other chunk off Joe Campbell’s wind- 
fall by rimming the cup on the 203- 
yard 16th. Fred Hawkins, meanwhile, 
had his run and clawed his way to a 
7-under round by the 17th but man- 
aged to run into trouble on the 18th, 
hitting two trees for a bogey. A1 Bes- 
selink, his blond tresses as impecca- 
ble as ever, briefly threatened in the 
stretch, then fell back as he has done 
so often before when his putting 
failed to match his fairway game. 

THE TERRIBLE TEMPERED MR. BOLT 

Tommy Bolt, after a masterful 63 
on a tougher course the day before, 
smashed his driv'er in a rage at his in- 
ability to break 70 on the Thunder- 
bird. And a promising youngster, Wes 
Ellis, gained new respect for the rules 
of golf by failing to play or to declare 
unplayable a ball he lodged in the 
branches of a green-side tree. He 
played a p/ovisional ball and was dis- 
qualified. It cost him an estimated 
$660, the difference between the $140 
guarantee which all pros got for mak- 
ing the final round and what his score, 
71, would have earned him. None of 
the pros questioned admitted that 
concentrating on the hole in one hurt 
his game. But observers felt that sev- 
eral of the also-rans got that way by 
hitting too chancy shots at tricky 
pin positions. 

In general, the tourney proved 
once again that the desert courses, 
even lengthened, do not contain 
enough tests of golf for a dark horse 
to come out of the pack and overtake 
a front-runner. Even off his game, 
Johnny Palmer managed to salvage a 
70, one under par. And Arnold Palmer 
said after he had won that one thing 
he liked about the five-round system 
was that it allowed him to overcome 
a “bad” round of 73. 

Nevertheless, Palm Springs pro- 
poses to continue its 90-hole extrava- 
ganza and it fondly expects to become 
“the Masters of the West.” It well 
may be, but not until its trees grow 
high enough to make golf in the 60s 
the exception rather than the rule. 
Whatever happens, it is doubtful that 
its inaugural will be remembered for 
anything but Campbell’s hole in one. 
By Buddy Sullivan, at any rate, end 



NO. 1 MISS was made by Mike Souchak 
(top riylil] on second day at Thunderbird 
eighth hole when ball bounced off flag. 
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FATHER 

KNOWS 

BEST 

Whack Hyder’s paternal feeling 
for his players make Georgia 
Tech a basketball power 

by JEREMIAH TAX 


G korCtIA Tech, an Atlanta institu- 
tion celebrated for its fine schools 
of engineering, has had one of the 10 
best basketball teams in the nation 
since the start of the current sea- 
son. The team has now won 17 of 20 
games, including victories over Duke 
and Louisville, has beaten Kentucky 
twice and is apparently on the way 
to Tech’s first Southeastern Confer- 
ence championship in 22 years. Since 
mid-December, Tech has played 
eight games before capacity crowds 
of 7,000 in its beautiful Alexander 
Memorial Coliseum, which was built 
three years ago solely for basketball. 

AH of this is a considerable shock 
to veteran fans everywhere, who still 
cling to the notion —once true enough 
— that Tech is strictly a football 
school. The notion is certainly rea- 
sonable. In the last decade alone, 
Tech has won .six straight bowl games. 
This year's success in basketball, how- 
ever, is hardly an accident. It is the 
result of a program begun in 19')1 
when Tech hired a new basketball 
coach, John Ilyder, and decided to 
give him enough scholarships to en- 
able him to recruit good players. The 
Tech engineering schools have always 
drawn excellent students from every 
state in the country: now the basket- 
ball team is attracting players from 
areas like Indiana and Kentucky, 
where the best are produced. 

John Hyder is a tall, slim Georgian 
of diflident manner and conservative 


taste. He is known through the South 
as “Whack.” (“There were eight of 
us kids,” he explains in an accent as 
thick as sorghum molasses, “and we 
were all nicknamed by a favorite aunt. 
There’s Den, Jim, Bunk, Whack, 
Rat. Jet, Snooks and Skeezix.”) In 
the face of decades of apathy, Hyder 
has made basketball a truly major 
sport at his school. 

In part, he has succeeded because 
he is a good basketball coach. But he 
is also a man of genuine warmth and 
generous spirit, who treats his play- 
ers with the affection and trust of a 
father — and this is an incalculable 
asset in persuading the good high 
school players to come to Georgia 
Tech, It is instantly clear to the most 
cynical observer that Whack Ilyder 
believes basketball to be an activity 


provided by the university for the 
benefit of the students and not to 
serve the ambitions of the coach. 

This year at Christma.s, Hyder sent 
each of his boys home for the holiday 
with a note. After the usual season’s 
wishes, he wrote, “and be kind to 
everyone you meet on the way.” Nut 
a player felt that this was mere mawk- 
ish sentiment, and they reflect it in 
their behavior. 

At the heart of Hyder's team this 
year are two exceptional athletes, 
two of the best college players in the 
nation — Dave Denton and Roger 
Kaiser. On court, both have that 
easy, thorough control of thought 
and action that is nearly always 
the mark of .superior playing ability. 
Out of uniform, they are completely 
conliiiiied 
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NEW / WHITE I LIFEBUOY 

INVITES YOU TO 




Win a 



twaIjet^ 9^0 



PRIZE- 



two weeks for two, all expenses paid, at the I960 
Olympics in Rome, via TWA jet ! 

2"**, & 4*** Prizes — one week for two, all expenses paid, in Bermuda ! 

5*^ thru lO*** Prizes — Polaroid LandCaraera Kits! TheSOO 
model, picture-a-minute camera, 

3.000-speed film for indoor photos 
^ without flash bulbs, and Polaroid 
1 -^ repeating wink light. 

11**' thru 100’^ Prizes — RCA 

=“Rio” lYansistor Radios! 

Extra! Name your favorite high 
school or college and help it win an 
RCA “Boswell” CoZor TV set! (We'll 
give a set to each of the schools 
named by the 4 top winners ! J 

:k guoranlee by lever Brother 




LIFEBUOY “OLYMPIC SALUTE” 

P. O. BOX #2-A 

MT. VERNON 10, NE\M YORK 

Please enler me in your “Olympic Salote" Contest. 

City . 


_Zone Stofe _ 


My favorite high school or college is_ 
Address 
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^ore/co WORLD'S largest selling 

CHOSEN FOR EXCLUSIVE USE AT VIII 


Rotary blades stroke off whiskers— no pinch, no Self-adjusting, self-sharpening Speedshaver,® 
irritation even with tender windburned skin! Only shaver with push button flip-top cleaning. 

North American Philips Company, Inc. loo e. 42 no st., nfw york 17. n. r. norelco is known as phi 

OTHER PRODUCTS : RADIOS. RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS. TAPE-RECORDERS, DICTATING MACHINES. MEDICAL X-RAY EQUIP 




BEST 
IN THE 
WORLD 


ELECTRIC SHAVER 
WINTER OLYMPICS 

trush luliH^'ated. quiet and 

•uw^rful, ac/th;. Complete with canG. $24.95. 


H ANC T .ROUCI'OU" TWE BEIT TiHE 

iLLDHO'tICTUMS AMD DEVICES 
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Give heat-and-serve suppers an old-world charm 
with Hiram Walker’s Cordials 


^Vhat fun! Now you can whip up an entire meal in a 
matter of minutes — yet pive it a truly continental flair 
wlien you follow it with Hiram ^\alker’s Cordials. Fur the 
bnlanicals arid fruits used in these cordials are imported 
only from the distant countries where they grow l)est. 

Treat your guests to the [)Ieasurc of Hiram Walker’s 



Cordials tonight. You might try Creme de Menthe and 
Creme de Cacao for starters-- or choose from a wide 
assortment of 21 delicious Hiram Walker flavors. All of 
them are a snap to serve and quite wncxtravaganlly 
priced whether you buy the standard size bottle or the 
smaller flask-shaped size. 

HIRAM walker's 

CORDIALS 

A Rainbow of Distinctive Flavors 


CREME OE MENTHE. CREWE DE CACAO, ORANGE CURACAO, PEPPERMINT SCHNAPPS, SLOE GIN, ANISETTE, APRICOT LICtUEUR, 60 PROOF; BLACK- 
BERRY FIAVOREO BRANDY. ROCK AND RYE. 70 PROOF; TRIPLE SEC. KUWMEL, 80 PROOF. HIRAM WALKER it SONS, INC., PEORIA, ILIINOIS. 



FATHER KNOWS BEST conlinued 

different. Dave Denton is a pixyish, 
harum-scarum senior whose light- 
hearted approach to Tech’s tough 
academic requirements has kept him 
ineligible for part of every season so 
far. He forgets classes and exams, 
even forgets to show up for pregame 
meals. In Lubbock, Texas this year, 
before a game with Texas Tech, Den- 
ton was missing when the team as- 
sembled in the hotel lobby. They 
found him, eventually, in one of the 
hotel’s empty ballrooms, banging 
away happily at the piano, which he 
plays by ear with more enthusiasm 
than ability. In a game, however, he 
seldom forgets anything. Ho knows 
how to play with his teammates be- 
cause he remembers exactly what 
they can and cannot do, and he re- 
members a rival’s abilities, too. Only 
6 feet 1 * 2 . he is his team’s best re- 
bounder and a reliable scorer, with 
extremely deceptive moves at close 
range. He is Tech’s “Mr. Inside’’ to 
Roger Kaiser’s “Mr. Outside.’’ 

If Denton often tries Whack Hy- 
der’s patience, Kaiser is the answer to 
a coach’s prayers. Raised in Indiana, 
where little boys dream of growing up 
to be basketball players and generally 
do, he is the soul of reliability, in or 
out of uniform. He controls the Tech 
team both as floor general and by the 
example of his own cool, im- 
aginative play. He is also 
one of the very best outside 
shooters in college basketball, 
and he has a style startlingly 
similar to the Boston Celtics’ 

Bill Sharman (as high a com- 
pliment as can be paid any- 
one). It is his particular skill, 
too, to come through with 
long-range baskets precisely 
at those times when Tech is 
being tightly defended in 
close. Against a scrambling 
North CarolinaState defense 
this year, he hit six of seven 
field-goal attempts (and nine 
for nine free throws ) and sim- 
ply demoralized State. Last 
week, against Auburn, Tech 
was two points behind with 
three minutes to go to half 
time. Kaiser hit on three 
straight shots and the Bull- 
dogs walked off the court 
four points ahead. 

After Kaiser and Denton, 
there is a considerable falling- 
off in talent on this Tech 


team. At guard with Kaiser is speedy 
Bobby Dews, who gambles excessive- 
ly at stealing the ball and is an erratic 
shooter. Center Jim Riley is tall 
enough (6 feet T.’jl but lacks the ag- 
gressive instinct that forces a player 
like Denton relentlessly toward the 
basket. Riley takes less than a half 
dozen shots per game, is averaging 
only four points thus far — to Kaiser’s 
22. The fifth regular, tall, handsome 
Wayne Richards, makes many de- 
fensive and ball-handling errors but 
is the kind of player a coach keeps in 
a game because he never stops trying. 
The Tech bench is reasonably reliable, 
though short on size and muscle, and 
includes one hungry sophomore from 
a Kentucky farm named Josh Powell 
who eats a dozen eggs for breakfast. 

The record this crew has achieved 
is easily as much a tribute to the 
coaching of Whack Hyder and the 
scouting of his assistant, Byron Gil- 
breath. as it is to individual player 
ability. Hyder teaches a sound, con- 
servative ball-control game that au- 
tomatically contributes to an ath- 
lete’s self-discipline. Tech w'orks the 
ball patiently ior the good shot; it is 
Hyder’s misfortune that only Kaiser 
and Denton can be expected, game 
after game, to turn the good shot into 
two points. At the same time, Hyder 
must fashion an offense that takes 
into account his team’s most serious 


weakness; except for Denton, he has 
no reliable rebounder. Tech gets pos- 
session of the ball, after a missed shot, 
much less frequently than the oppos- 
ing team, which means that it must 
convert possession into points at a 
much greater rate. In the first game 
with Kentucky this season, Kentucky 
had 20 more rebounds than Tech. 
This translates into 20 more oppor- 
tunities to score, but Tech won 62-54. 
What happened was that Hyder’s 
control tactics on offense forced the 
good shots, and his defense, based on 
good scouting, forced Kentucky into 
numerous errors. This has been the 
pattern in nearly all of Tech’s vic- 
tories this season. They have 62 fewer 
rebounds than all their opponents 
but they are averaging 11 points more 
per game. 

In two games last week, against 
Auburn and Tulane, all of Tech’s as- 
sets and handicaps were exposed. At 
the half, as noted, Georgia Tech led 
Auburn by four points, chierty be- 
cause it had actually outrebounded 
Auburn. During the intermission, 
Hyder toyed with the idea of playing 
a more free-shooting offense than he 
normally does, in the hope that his 
players would continue to control the 
rebounding. But he decided to stick 
to ball control, play very deliberately 
and protect his lead. It didn’t work, 
Tech lost 48-45 and, though his play- 
ers had unaccountably com- 
mitted some atrocious errors, 
Hyder — typically — insisted 
that it was his strategy that 
caused the defeat. In the 
dressing room after the game 
he told his players: “You did 
just what I asked you to do. 
I don’t know why I thought 
we would win that way but 
I did. . . . One thing more. 
You’ve shown you could win 
like champions. Now show 
people you can lose like 
champions.” 

Saturday, with Denton 
driving in strongly and Kai- 
ser hitting from far out with 
his usual accuracy, Tech 
looked like a champion as it 
beat Tulane easily 74-55. 

This Georgia Tech team is 
not going to win the NCAA 
championship this year ; Rog- 
er Kaiser and Dave Denton 
are not enough. But don’t 
bet that Whack Hyder won’t 
pull it off in the next few 
seasons. end 


LEAPING HIGHER than his inches-taller Auburn rivals, 
Tech’s Dave Denton, with perfect timing, tries for lip-in. 
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BOXING BOREDOM 
IS KNOCKED COLD 


Two champions defended their titles the same night in 
a rare twin bill at Los Angeles. The result was 
a record gate, two superb fights and new hope for the sport 

by MARTIN KANE 


P rizefighting’s tired, infected 
blood received an invigorating 
tonic last week in Los Angeles when 
two champions in blooming health 
defended their titles in the Memorial 
Coliseum, knocked out their chal- 
lengers in spectacular battles and 
enriched the sport with a proud show- 
ing of the skill and courage it was de- 
signed to foster. 

The multi-title fight card was the 
first in the United States since 1937 
— when Mike Jacobs audaciously pre- 
sented in a single evening four cham- 
pionship bouts (bantam, welter, light 
and middleweight) and lost some- 
thing like $37,000 on the venture. 
But Los Angeles promoters Cal and 
Aileen Eaton, who have shrewdly 
made their city the nation’s fight 
capital, by no means lost on Iheir 
gamble. They attracted a record Cali- 
fornia gate of $383,060 from 31,830 
fans, surpassing their own previous 
high by $146,539. 

The title defenses were by Bantam- 



weight Champion Jose Becerra of 
Mexico and Junior Welterweight 
Champion Carlos Ortiz of New York. 
Their opponents were as worthy a.s 
any a fight announcer ever grandly 
introduced. Becerra defended against 
Alphonse Halimiof Algiers, theskilled 
former champion who had lost his 
title on a surprising knockout by 
Becerra last July. Ortiz fought Ray- 
mundo (Battling) Torres of Mexico, 
a remarkable 18-year-old who had 
been undefeated in 31 fights, all but 
a few of which he won by knockouts. 

Before Halimi and Torres were 
downed, a top-coated and to some ex- 
tent sombreroed crowd, huddling in 
the open Coliseum under a frosty 
half-moon, went hoarse with excite- 
ment. Drunk more on furious fight- 
ing than on smuggled tequila (alco- 
holic beverages are not permitted in 
the municipally owned Coliseum), 
Latin-American fans crowed like 
roosters, sounded sirens and pounded 
good neighbors in an ecstasy of joy. 


Either fight alone would have made 
any card a success. Taken together, 
they made this one a fight night to 
remember. 

The underdog Halimi 1,3 to 1 
against him by ring time) dominated 
the early rounds and was ahead on all 
official score cards when Becerra 
crunched the definitive hook against 
his chin in the ninth. The underdog 
Torres (Ortiz was a 7 to 5 favor- 
ite) astonishingly survived a score of 
punches that might have finished a 
lesser man and Still was persistently 
trying for his own knockout in the 
10th, when Ortiz at last blasted him 
down with a left-right combination. 

VOLKSWAGEN AND TAMALES 

The crowd was predominantly 
Mexican, drawn in part from Los An- 
geles’ huge Latin population, in 
amazing part from Mexico itself. Air- 
lines alone were reported to have fer- 
ried 5,000 into the U.S. Mexico is 
hungry for good fights but a solicitous 


government limits the price that may 
be charged for seats. The best fight- 
ers, therefore, are drawn to the U.S., 
where seat price.s are unlimited. So 
Mexico's best tans traveled as many 
as 2, .500 miles to Los Angeles to see 
Becerra and Torres in action. The day 
before the double-header a Volkswa- 
gen station wagon drew up before the 
box office and out of it crawled 17 
cramped Mexican aficionados, each 
happily equipped to buy a $7.-50 seat 
in the upper rows of the Coliseum. 
Adaptable concessionaires peddled 
tamales as well as hot dogs, and sold 
out the tamales before the hot dogs. 
The Los Angeles Examiner, caught 
up in the happy international spirit, 
gave its entire first page, headlines 
and all, to a forecast of the fights in 
Spanish. The tribulations of Carole 
and Dr. Finch, though their murder 
trial was reaching a climax, were com- 
mitted to inside pages by the prestige 
of this more important news. At the 
weighin, which drew more spectators 
than some fights at Madison Square 
Garden, Becerra was serenaded by 
nine guitarists and a bull fiddler; they 
played and sang Corrida de Jose Be- 
cerra, composed in his honor after he 
won the title. 

The promotion thus had the gay 
aspect of a fiesta, until the fights 
began. 

BECERRA THE STRONG 

Becerra vs. Halimi preceded Ortiz 
vs. Torres. Becerra used his superior 
strength well against Halimi, forcing 
his way out of tight spots, boring into 
close quarters when Halimi sought to 
make it a stick-and-run affair. The 
Halimi jab, generally effective in 
staving off Becerra, often was nulli- 
fied by a brutish rush. At such mo- 
ments— when Becerra and Halimi 
stood head to head and slugged — 
Becerra was wild but impressively 
strong. Halimi, poised and efficient, 
was overpowered. In the end, power 
prevailed. 

Despite a night chill that had 
steam blowing from the fighters’ nos- 
trils and rising off their sweaty shoul- 
ders, and induced Becerra to cov- 
er up with a quilted robe between 
rounds, neither man was slowed by 
the temperature. 

Later tliere was some dispute as to 
what, if anything, set up the ninth- 
round knockout punch— whether it 
was a left to the liver, as Becerra 
insisted, or a right to the body, as 
coiili/iiicil 


CHAMPION ALPHONSE HALIMI IS COUNTED OUT BY REFEREE TOMMY HART IN NINTH 
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KNOCKED COLO continued 

seen by Referee Tommy Hart. At 
ringside it appeared that no punch of 
special significance preceded the long 
left hook that Becerra swung grand- 
ly from somewhere behind his hips, 
a swing that stopped on Halimi’s 
mouth and chin, sent him staggering 
back and, after a momentary pause, 
dropped him flat on the canvas for 
the full count. Minutes later, when 
he was finally led from the ring, 
Halimi walked groggily, unseeing, up 
the aisle. 

Becerra’s hard-won victory left 
him weeping through a shy smile as 
he was crowned with a magnificent 
sombrero and draped in an elegant 
Indian blanket. The first to win the 
undisputed bantam title for Mex- 
ico, he follows in a tradition of hard- 
punching Mexican fighters brought to 
brief prominence by the Eatons and 
by Matchmaker George Parnassus, 
but he is also the first of the lot 
to show signs of combining the big 
punch with some defensive skill. 

IRISH PUERTO RICAN 

The unfortunate Battling Torres, 
on the other hand, displayed only 
hardihood against right hands. He 
caught punches on his head in every 
round. Ortix, the pale-faced, blond 


Puerto Rican who sports the green of 
New York’s Fighting 69th on his 
robe and trunks and is known to his 
fans in that traditionally Irish regi- 
ment as “Charlie O'Brien,’’ banged 
Torres with a straight overhand right 
whenever it seemed opportune, and 
opportunity knocked with monoto- 
nous frequency. 

Not that the fight was monotonous. 
For one thing, every one of those 
Ortiz right hands was a gasper; and, 
though the fight was one-sided, all 
bettors on Ortiz were terrorized by 
the everpresent menace of Torres’ 
fists, by his willingness to throw them 
at every chance, by the hazard that 
one of them would land with the tim- 
ing needed for a knockout. But Ortiz 
shook the punches off, picked them 
off and continued to throw' his own. 
The ninth round revealed that Torres 
w'as tiring, and the start of the 10th 
proved he could no longer absorb 
blows without obvious effect. Ortiz 
slammed home a paralyzing left and 
right. Torres fell, and the screaming 
Mexican partisans went .suddenly si- 
lent. The title of junior welterweight 
champion is not, of course, worth 
much in itself. But Ortiz, conqueror 
of Kenny Lane, who had come with- 
in a point or two of beating Light- 
weight Champion .Joe Brown, started 
a vigorous postfight campaign for a 


chance at Brow n. Next day the Mexi- 
can caravan started homeward, hap- 
py that Becerra had retained his title, 
half-comforted that the double-title 
card had ended in a Mexican standoff. 

At the invitation of the California 
boxing commission, recently resigned 
from the National Boxing Association 
in protest against NB.V inadequacies, 
representatives of boxing commis- 
sions from Colorado, ilaw'aii, Idaho, 
Nevada, Utah. Washington, New 
York and Oregon convened in Los 
Angeles the day after the fights to con- 
sider informally some suggestions for 
ridding boxing of hoodlums and for 
developing an efficient national body 
to rule the sport. 

The most original proposal came 
from Miles Rubin, deputy attorney 
general of California, who suggested 
that the principle of “interstate com- 
pacts’’ might be used to regulate box- 
ing. Under this system, for instance. 
New York and New Jersey estab- 
lished the Port of New York Author- 
ity to regulate transportation systems 
between the states. An interstate au- 
thority regulating boxing might obvi- 
ate the need for federal regulation 
and, if adopted by enough states, 
could prevent suspended managers 
and fighters from obtaining new li- 
censes simply by moving from the 
state that suspended them. 

Jack Bonomi, assistant counsel to 
Senator Kefauver’s committee inves- 
tigating boxing’s monopolist-racket- 
eers, urged more stringent licensing 
standards, pointing out that commis- 
sion regulations do not now adequate- 
ly define the functions of managers, 
matchmakers and promoters. He ad- 
vocated enactment of laws to provide 
criminal penalties for undercover 
matchmaking and promoting. Pres- 
ent statutes in some states, he said, 
are so vague as to he almost unen- 
forceable. Bonomi also suggested the 
possibility of federal licensing of par- 
ticipants in “interstate” matches — 
those involving television, movies, 
closed-circuit TV and radio — the big- 
money matches the racketeers are in- 
terested in. Under such a licensing 
provision, he said, it would be possi- 
ble to enlist the facilities of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. 

But the seminar adjourned sine die 
and, it seemed, sine hope. Most of the 
representatives confessed that they 
had neither the funds nor the investi- 
gative personnel to keep track of hid- 
den hoodlum influence. end 
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'60 Dodge Mofodor 2-door hordtop. Dignity and imoginolion mork its dislinclive design 


Big’, lAixurioiis, Built lo Coinnicincl! 


The new ’60 Dodge is a nobly proportioned car with an 
almost unlimited capacity for performance. 

From the very first moment you take the wheel, you will 
experience the new solid feel of Unibody construction. 
Body and frame are united in a one-piece “fortress of 
steel” . . . far stronger, more silent, more secure. 

You will discover the soaring response of the D-500 Ram 


Induction V-8^‘, with ram-supercharged passing po\\er. 

You will find out how Torsion-Aire Hide teams with Uni- 
body for new road stability. 

All this is waiting for you in an eager car that combines 
dignity with imagination in design. Take a “Connnaiid 
Performance” Drive in a '60 Dodge soon! 

DODGE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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Fun and Pcndli'liin belong together, taking couniry lanes or dly 
streels at a smart pace. Colorful, comfortable, casual . . . this 
companionable pair teams traditional Pendleton quality with 
fashion fresh as Spring's invigorating air. Always virgin wool. 


of course. IIFR Pvtidldon Tronlhr jacket, has afriniiy 

for fun-on*lhe-run Pawl Picul skirt, 1 and clas.sic .sweater, 
7.9.5. niS Pendleton jacket matclus plaid for plaid, 17..'i0, tojtping 
color-cued Sir Pcndlrlon .shirt, 17. ."iO, and slacks, 


In America's quality stores. For descriptive Pendleton Sportsweor literature 


/rite Deportment SP-46, Pendleton V/oolen Mills 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


Olympic Weather Program 

ALTHOUGH rain, better than half 
a foot of it, was schussing down 
the slopes of Squaw Valley early this 
week a “significant snowfall” will fil- 
ter over the site of the Winter Olym- 
pics on Sunday, February 14. The 
snow will continue, off and on, until 
Thursday when the Games will open 
under sparkling, ice-blue skies. Good 
weather will hold for five more days, 
but on the 23rd, look out: another 
“significant snowfall” will sweep the 
valley. 

So, anyway, pronounces Dr. Irving 
Parkhurst Krick, a private-practice 
meteorologist who specializes in the 
long look and the big picture. And if 
his Olympic predictions miss the 
mark here and there (he did not fore- 
see this week’s rain), little wonder. 
Dr. Krick made them two years ago. 

A garrulous, positive-thinking man 
of 53, Meteorologist Krick has been 
gambling on the weather-to-be for 30 
years. Because of his methods, how- 
ever, U.S. Government weathermen 
consider him all wet. Dr. Krick an- 
swers drily that these weathermen, 
who determine tomorrow’s weather 
from observable forces today, are ob- 
solete. “I base my forecasts on his- 
torical precedents,” says Krick, and 
weather, like history, repeats itself. 
On this basis, Krick has developed 
an international business of weather 
forecasting and weather research. 

The Olympic Organizing Commit- 
tee became a Krick customer in Jan- 
uary 1958. His predictions, which he 
donated, were used to schedule the 
Games, and the committee followed 
his advice except in one particular. 
Krick contended then, as he still does, 
that the first two weeks of March 
would have better weather “specta- 
torwise.” But, he was bound to ad- 
mit, some thawing could be expected 
too, and that wouldn’t be so hot 
skierwise. 


The Friendly Persuader 

QHOPPiNG for a new football coach 
^ is something like shopping for a 
new preacher: the school must decide 
whether its cause will be better served 
by the hellfire-and-damnation line or 
by friendly persuasion toward the 
good life. To West Coast sportswriters 
the University of California’s respon- 
sibility was clear : as a replacement for 
the mild-mannered Pete Elliott who 
resigned in December after a sinfully 
unspectacular season, Cal needed an 
iron-fisted orator in the pulpit. And 
the best man for that, the press has 
been insisting for two months, was ex- 
Navy coach Eddie Erdelatz— hard- 
bitten, hard-driving and available. 

Cal officials listened, they even in- 
terviewed Erdelatz, but they did not 
buy. Pete Elliott’s successor, they an- 
nounced last week, would be Marvin 
Daniel Levy. The writers, the stu- 
dents and the alumni almost swooned 
dead away. Not only had Erdelatz 
been outrageously passed by, but no- 
body had the foggiest idea who Mar- 
vin Daniel Levy was. 

Levy, reminiscent of the departed 
Pete Elliott, is a pleasant man of 34 
from Chicago. He is a Phi Beta Kap- 
pa from Iowa’s Coe College, second in 
his class of 200. He is an M.A. from 
Harvard (probably unique among 
football coaches, he studied U.S. in- 


They Said It 


tellectual history under Arthur Schles- 
inger Jr.). He has coached two win- 
ning years at St. Louis’ fancy Coun- 
try Day School, three years at Coe, 
four years at the University of New 
Mexico. In 1958, his first year as 
head coach at UNM, he was named 
Skyline Conference Coach of the 
Year. Levy also has a philosophy 
about football almost as unheard of 
these days as himself: “The first and 
foremost reason the game is played,” 
he says, “is for fun.” 

Says Cal Athletic Director Greg 
Englehard: “It all adds up to a real 
fine gentleman who can inspire our 
students and produce a fine team.” 

Prohibit Sunday Drivers 

Tike that fellow who used to live 
in a house by the side of the road, 
State Assemblyman Charles T. Eck- 
stein of New York’s Queens County 
wants only to be a friend to the men 
who travel that road. It was for their 
sake, in fact, that he introduced a 
bill last January, whose intent was to 
ban autos drawing boats on trailers 
from the state’s highw'ays on week- 
ends. In theassembly man 'sown words, 
“95% of the state's motorists want to 
go out and enjoy themselves on week- 
ends, but instead have to trail along 
the roads after these people.” 

continued 


PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE JOHN KENNEDY, oTi whtj kc kas temporarily 
given skiing: “My own profession is hazardous enough.” 

ADOLPH RUPP, Kentucky haskethall coach, debating a rule inlerpretalion 
with a referee who doubles as a state senator: “Mr. Senator, you can appro- 
priate $73 million to build highways, but you can’t even recognize a travel- 
ing violation when you see it.” 

HANK AARON, Milwaukee Brave outfielder, hearing Manager Chuck Dressen 
might shift him to second base: “I'll be glad to play second if he’ll play third.” 
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Having introduced his bill, Assem- 
blyman Eckstein, a man who dreams 
of one day owning a boat himself, sat 
back to wait for man — motoring 
man, anyway— to hail him as friend. 
Instead, the first mention of the bill 
in an upstate, inland newspaper 
brought a flood of angry condemna- 
tion and not a single word of support. 
The sense of voter disapproval was 
so sharp, in fact, that the bill was 
promptly killed dead as a dodo in 
committee, and Eckstein himself de- 
livered a merciful death blow to an- 
other bill he was working on— to bar 
house trailers from the highways from 
Friday to Monday in the summers. 

As motoring members of that “95% 
who want to enjoy themselves,” we 
cannot help but regret the assembly- 
man’s surrender, for with any encour- 
agement at all his legislation might 
have proved an instrument as effec- 
tive in sweeping the highways clean 
of weekend pests as the wire brushes 
he manufactures are in sweeping rust 
from ancient boilers. 

Having rid the Sunday highways 
of yachtsmen and vacationers, As- 
semblyman Eckstein might have gone 
on to introduce bills barring little old 
ladies on their way to visit with the 
children, hot shots in red sports cars 
who consider it effete to drive in one 
lane and prefer the slalom route, con- 
servative family heads in overloaded 
two-door sedans who believe the saf- 
est way is to go 10 mph below the 
speed limit in the fast lane and all 
cream-colored convertibles whose two 
passengers have become so deeply in- 
volved in romance that neither re- 
members who is driving. 

With these menaces to safety and 
enjoyment banished by law, Assem- 
blyman Eckstein might have pro- 
ceeded to work on more and still more 



legislation until the highways were 
swept absolutely clean of all Sunday 
drivers. Then he and we and all of 
those poor souls who want only to 
enjoy themselves might at last be 
able to load the kids and granny into 


the red sports car, hitch up the trailer 
and head for the water without a care. 

Who Sprung Cock Robin? 

rpHB European robin is a bird of 
a different feather from the Amer- 
ican robin. It is quite small— about 
the size of a bluebird. Its celebrated 
breast is actually rather orange. It 
is vastly truculent and therefore nev- 
er flocks together. Since European 
robins hardly ever sojourn abroad, 
bird watchers could not believe their 
binoculars when one turned up at a 
feeding station in West Cornwall, 
Conn. last week. Nor could they 
readily explain how it got there. 
Opinion was it had hitchhiked over 
on a ship’s rigging. 

No, said James H. Van Alen, the 
Newport sportsman, it most certain- 
ly had not. The robin, he said, had 
been flown over in an airplane from 
Belgium. In fact, it was one of three 
he had released in Newport in 1958. 
“It was all quite winsome,” Van 
Alen recalls. “I should have put 
bands on their legs, but I was feeling 
very sorry that particular day. It 
was autumn. I said, ‘Goodby, little 
robins.’ ‘Goodby,’ they said.” 

Van Alen’s devotion to the Euro- 
pean robin, which he calls “the most 
delicate, charming and fearless little 
garden bird in the world,” harks back 
to two children’s verses which have 
European robins as major characters 
— The Death and Burial of Cock Rob- 
in and The Babes in the Wood— to 
his four years at Cambridge and to 
two birds which sang one summer in 

a garden in Surrey. “It was quite a 
big garden,” Van Alen says. “Since 
they have no truck with each other 
whatsoever usually there is only one 
robin to a garden.” 

Van Alen has for years brooded 
about introducing European robins 
to the United States. In 1957 he 
stopped brooding and had some 
trapped in Belgium, but only three 
of 19 survived the transatlantic trip. 
“They were very poorly packed,” 
says Van Alen. He had better luck 
next time. Nine of 14 survived. 

“I dedicated a Robin Room in the 
basement of my Washington home,” 
says Van Alen, “and put them up 
there so I could have little ones.” 
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But no little ones were forthcoming. 
“It’s practically impossible to tell 
the difference between the males and 
the females,” he claims. “I spent 
many hours studying them. An orni- 
thologist from the zoo and a man 
from the Smithsonian came over to 
take a look, too, but no very fixed 



conclusions were reached. Eventually 
we got nowhere.” 

“Mr. Van Alen got nowhere,” says 
Dr. William Dilger of Cornell, when 
advised of Van Alen’s quandary, 
“because very likely all he had were 
males. The European robin is very 
strongly sexually dimorphic.” 

Van Alen gave away what birds 
had not perished or escaped before 
releasing the last three. But he re- 
mains undaunted. Last week he was 
in Washington buttonholing the 
Greek and Italian ambassadors about 
importing several hundred more 
which he hopes to set free in lots of 
20s. “I’ve had no cooperation from 
Italy in the past,” Van Alen admits. 
“Some American journalist wrote 
that Italians catch little robins and 
eat them.” 

The National Audubon Society is 
not likely to help either. “On prin- 
ciple,” says their Mr. Roland Clem- 
ent, “we are against the introduction 
of any exotics. We will not encourage 

it. We will frown on it. We already 
have a most fascinating fauna.” 

Time for Bridge 

■jpouR Pi Kappa Alpha fraternity 

brothers from the University of 
New Mexico sat down to play bridge 
in the ballroom of Albuquerque’s Al- 
varado Hotel last week. They played 
and played and played and played. 

After 24 hours Jim Brown, 20, said 
his eyes felt tired. After 62 hours Sam 
Gray Jr., 21, said he couldn’t remem- 
ber the rules. After 69 hours Jack 
Fink, 20, asked where his cards 
were — he was holding them. After 
73 hours Terry Duffy, 21, said he 



“A hundred and ihirty-lwo again! Guess I’m just not living right." 


couldn’t play because he kept seeing 
a body lying on the table. 

At 75 hours the game broke up. Pi 
Kappa Alpha claimed a world mara- 
thon bridge record. “I’m a Pi Kappa 
Alpha and I like my Haig & Haig,’’ 
proudly sang a crowd of kibitzing 
fraternity brothers, Said the chapter 
president, Neil Frumkin: “Any uni- 
versity can stufT a telephone booth.’’ 

Inspiration in Ohio 

■OOB Whitk, a 167-pound fresh- 
man at Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, had not displayed enough feroc- 
ity or ability to make the wrestling 
squad’s first team. Then he learned 
that his home-town girl friend was 
dating a 177-pound wrestler from 
nearby Capital University. 

“Just let me at him,’’ pleaded 
White the week of the Ohio Wesleyan 
vs. Capital wrestling matches, and 
Coach Ray Leech did. White fell upon 
his heavier opponent, got a match- 
winning hold, walked out of the gym 
with his girl on his arm. 

“An inspired athlete,’’ said Coach 
Ivcech. 

How To Try Too Hard 

■poLiSH-BOHN Jan Miecznikowski, 

better known as John Macy, is 
one of this country’s fastest distance 
runners. Since his emigration via 
West Germany in 1956 he has won 
six U.S. titles at distances from 3,000 
meters to six miles. Now enrolled at 
the University of Houston, Macy 
would be proud to run for the U.S. 
in the Rome Olympics, and the U.S., 
faced with its traditional shortage 
of good distance runners, would be 
equally proud to have him run. Un- 
fortunately, there is a hitch. To be 
eligible for the U.S. Olympic team, 
Macy must be a U.S. citizen, and he 
will not fulfill the five-year residency 
requirement of the naturalization 
law until a few months after the 1960 
Olympics come to an end. 

That, ordinarily, would be that. 
But last year Senate Majority Leader 
Lyndon Johnson, a pretty fair expe- 
diter, submitted a bill to speed Macy’s 
citizenship. The Texas Senator rea- 
soned that Macy, his constituent-to- 
be, had a special argument for getting 


his final papers earlier than usual, i.e., 
the Olympics. The Senate easily 
agreed and passed the bill last May. 
Next it went to the House Judiciary 
Committee, which slid the bill along 
to its subcommittee on immigration, 
where it stumbled for the first time. 

“We just can’t do this,” said the 
subcommittee chairman. Congress- 
man Francis Walter of Pennsylvania, 
who argued that if Congress makes 
exceptions of this sort the U.S. is open 
to Communist charges of decadence 
and of bootlegging its athletes from 
behind the Iron Curtain. “I will use 
every effort to block its approval.” 

Last week Walter’s group sent the 
bill back to the main committee 
with a recommendation that John 
Macy be required to wait out his natu- 
ralization period like anybody else. 

Similar bills have been offered in 
behalf of other foreign-born athletes. 
Senator Barry M. Goldwater of Ari- 
zona wants Congress to waive the 
rule for two Hungarian-born gym- 


nasts. Congressman Charles Gubser 
of California has appealed for two 
Hungarian-born fencers, Congress- 
man Seymour Halpern of New York 
for a third. Like the bill for John 
Macy, they all involve questions of 
individual merits, hopes and aspira- 
tions. Some of these athletes, be- 
cause of age, may never again have a 
chance for Olympic competition after 
the Games of 1960. If these athletes 
were made eligible through speedy 
naturalization American chances of 
“winning” the Olympics would be 
improved. But the bills raise other 
questions for Americans. 

Russian jibes about the “bootleg- 
ging” of athletes? Those would hard- 
ly cut very deep. But the tradition 
that the Olympic Games are to be 
conducted without political consid- 
erations— and that no nation should 
seek to “win” the games as a nation? 
That idea is more pertinent. In the 
field of sport, it is possible for the 
U.S. to try loo hard. end 
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PORTRAIT OF A MAN 
WHITEWASHING HIMSELF 


I KNOW I could be censured for per- 
mitting a situation to exist in 
which the Carbos and others hung 
around. But let’s level. What would 
you or anybody else do, if you were 
in my position and faced with the 
problem of making honest fights?” 
Thus James D. Norris applied broad 
strokes of whitewash to himself last 
week in the Chicago Sun-Timea. 

For 10 years as the boss of U.S. 
boxing, he says, he waged an obses- 
sive crusade to ‘‘keep fights on the 
level.” To do it, he felt he had to 
choose between fighting the estab- 
lished racketeers of boxing or doing 
business with them. Norris did busi- 
ness, but not on the level. 


The Sun-Times called the inter- 
views ‘‘a story that has never been 
told before.” Actually the story Chi- 
cago readers got was full of Norris’ 
self-serving hokum. Viz.: ”. . . after 
attending a series of schools, he was 
graduated from Colgate University, 
a kissin’ cousin to the Ivy League 
schools.” Norris never even attended 
Colgate. But this sanitary version of 
the life and times of James D. Norris 
was not intended for the readers of 
the Svn-Times alone. The Kefauver 
Committee is due to call him as a 
witness in its boxing hearing a few 
weeks from now, and Norris needs a 
little prehearing sanitizing. 

“I suppose I also should be cen- 


sured for this approach to the great 
problems I encountered,” Norris con- 
tinues. “But I feel the ends justified 
the means.” The means was Frankie 
Carbo, who was already in boxing 
‘‘when I got there.” Carbo is now 
serving a two-year prison sentence for 
undercover managing and match- 
making but, until the law caught up 
with Frankie. Norris used him to 
"police” boxing. 

‘‘Carbo was in the position to hear 
about an effort to fix a fight because 
of his broad acquaintance in the 
field,” Norris says. “I told Mr. Car- 
bo: ‘The first time I hear about a 
fight that doesn’t smell right, that 
will be the day I pull out of boxing.’ ” 

In tones of nostalgia Norris adds: 
‘‘You know, Carbo and some of the 
other controversial individuals in 
boxing helped people through the 
years.” "Controversial individuals” 
is a Norris euphemism for men with 
criminal records, such as Frank 
(Blinky) Palermo, Sam {Golf Bag) 
Hunt and Eddie Coco. 

When Coco was arrested for killing 
a Miami Beach car washer, Norris 
wrote a glowing character reference 
for him. "A lot of pressure was on me 
to write a letter,” Norris explains. 
‘‘If I didn’t I would alienate others 
in that cliquish group involved in 
boxing to which he belonged. The 
word would get around: Rich James 
Norris, the prude, wouldn’t help out 
a member of the fraternity.” 

When Golf Bag Hunt, A1 Capone's 
old bodyguard-chauffeur died, Nor- 
ris went to his funeral, he says. "1 
didn’t care how it would look. I loved 
that little guy.” 

The Sun-Times got its "exclusive” 
after Reporter Art Petacque let it be 
known around Chicago that he want- 
ed to speak with Norris. One day, 
Petacque says, his phone rang. "This 
is Jim Norris,” said the caller, "I un- 
derstand you have been making an 
effort to talk to me.” 

New York District Attorney Frank 
S. Hogan has been making an effort 
to talk to Norris for several years. He 
wanted him to tell a grand jury 
what he knows about boxing, but 
Norris avoided the witness chair 
when a physician certified his heart 
was unable to stand the strain of the 
real story. It isn’t too late, though. 
District Attorney Hogan would like 
it to be known around that he would 
still like to get Norris’ story. Mr. 
Hogan’s office telephone number is 
REctor 2-7300. end 
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A foolproof guide for making rum sours 


by Jerry and Anne Chase f ivli 

I ■'UK pilolographer snapjKtd us just as we ^v'ere 
1 tasting our first Puerto Rican rum sour. 
Frankiv. the rum sour surprised us. We knew 
about the ordinary sour. Sometimes good. 
Sometimes humdrum. But the rum sour is a 
different kettle of sunshine. The only secret is 
that wonderfully difl’ereiit white Puerto Rican 
rum. "Light as laughter. Dry as wit," as the 
advertisements say. 

/\ Puerto Rican rum sour is a breeze to make, 
^ou mix the juice of one lemon, a teaspoon of 


o ivere taught at the Caribe Hilton in Puerto Rico j 

sugar and two ounces of Puerto Rican rum. 

Shake well w-ith ice and strain into a sour glass. 

Add a cherry and crown it with an orange slice. 

Xcglcct the orange slice if you like, but don t 
ever neglect to make your soui' with the brilliant 
rum from Puerto Rico. 



Shopping Guide: Be sure those proud words 
“Puerio Rican Rum" are on the label when you 
next buy rum. For a free hcjoklet of exciting rum 
recipes, write Rums of Puerto Rico, Dept. 1.6. 
666 Fifth Ave.. .N. Y. I'h N. Y. 





Look what's happened 
to COLOR TV since you last 



The KEN BRIDGE, in dark cherry or walnut veneers and selected hardwoods 


Now! Every color wonderfully lifelike! 
A new, improved color convergence cir- 
cuit is one big reason that "Living Color" 
is so sharp, clear and altogether right in 
1960! Color TV is better than ever! 



saw it ! 
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New “Wireless Wizard” remote tuning;! 
Tuning is easy . . . RCA Victor's com- 
plete remote control proves it! A finger 
flick does all the work, even turns the set 
completely from your easy chair! 
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Twice the picture . . . half the cost! In six 
years color TV has advanced from a 
9xl2-in. picture at $1000 to a 260-sq. in. 
picture for as little as S495! See your 
dealer now for a demonstration. 




Like two sets in one color plus black 
and white! Want a regular program? Just 
turn to its channel and you've got it! 
Owners say that their color sets give an 
ideal black-and-white picture, too. 
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Full-year warranty on all parts and tubes! 
All parts and tubes— even the picture 
tube are warranted for 12 months, 
excluding only labor . . . solid proof 
of color TV dependability ! 


Service Is no problem, See your local dealer, serviceman, or nearest RCA 
Service Co. office. Nationally advertisea list price shown, optional with dealer 
UHF optional, extra. Price, specifications subject to change without notice. 

There's no TV like COLOR TV 



THE MOST TRUSTED NAME IN TELEVISION 








SPECTATORS' FAVORITE AT WINTER OLYMPICS. At this tiny corner of the world in the whole world’s gaze, thousands cheer 
champions of thirty nations. This is the great adventure, the grand spectacle, cause for celebration— and, fittingly, Canada's 
internationally esteemed whisky is poured in toasts. Its balance is faultless, its savor is exceptional, its pleasure is universal. 



known by the 
company it keeps 



Hail the Valiant king 


Chrysfer’s entry in the compact field was just a handsome 
little auto until it got its “power pack.” Then 
at Daytona its cubic inches began to pay big dividends 


T hrough the courtesy of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, the 
Chrysler Corporation a week ago Sun- 
day enjoyed a revenge sweeter, al- 
most, than profits. For its national- 
ly telecast sports spectacular, CBS 
trained its cameras on Bill France’s 
Daytona International Speedway. 
There seven Chrysler Valiants simply 
ran away and hid from all the other 
compacts in the race. 

To those who keep themselves post- 
ed on such matters. Valiant’s strong 
showing came as no surprise. It has 
long been apparent that once the 
Valiant was properly prepared for 
stock-car racing it had to beat the 
tar out of Corvair and Falcon. After 
all, its engine is roughly 20% larger 
than those of the other two cars. Two 
months ago at Sebring, Valiant was 
just a handsome little car. At Day- 
tona it became king of the compacts. 

The story behind the transforma- 
tion can be summed up in a single 
phrase— “power pack.” At a rough 
guess, 99.0% of the motoring public 
has no notion of what a power pack 
is, nor does it need one. Well, it is a 
factory kit, which, in the case of the 
Valiant, costs $403.30 at the factory 
list price and adds perhaps 25 mph 
to the top speed of the ear. The kit 
contains such things as a racing cam- 


shaft, a four-barrel carburetor, a spe- 
cial exhaust system and other acces- 
sories that would bring nothing but 
grief to the city or suburban driver. 

The power pack is provided by all 
manufacturers in the low- and medi- 
um-priced field that indulge in stock- 
car racing. With it, their cars can 
make a decent showing on the race 
track and still qualify as “stock.” 
Since Corvair and Falcon were in pro- 
duction months ahead of Valiant, 
their power packs were ready for Den- 
ver and Sebring, but the Valiants 
couldn’t get theirs until Daytona. 

Although the Big Three of Detroit 
still adhere to the letter of their 1957 
agreement to de-emphasize speed, 
all of them to date have shown a dis- 
tinct interest in compact racing. Rep- 
resentatives from Chrysler were on 
hand at Daytona. They helped per- 
suade one of the South's best me- 
chanics, Red Vogt, to work on a Val- 
iant owned by Daytona Chrysler- 
Plymouth dealer W. Brewster Shaw 
and driven by Marvin Panch, a top 
NASCAR driver. The Panch-driven 
car led all the other Valiants. 

The way Red Vogt puts it, “Speed 
in racing is simply a matter of cubic 
inches. If you have more cubic inches 
and do to them the same thing you 
do to less cubic inches, you're gonna 


have more horsepower.” The Valiant 
has 170 cu. in., the Falcon has 144 
cu. in. and the Corvair has 140 cu. 
in. in piston displacement. It stands 
to reason that Punch’s compact was 
faster than either of the other com- 
pact brands— over both the 10 laps 
of the 3.8-mile road-racing course 
(the one shown on TV) and the 50- 
mile event staged later on Daytona’s 
high-speed oval, where Panch turned 
one 2.5-mile lap at an impressive 
128.54 mph. 

That the Panch-driven Valiant was 
able to dominate the other Valiants 
was due partly to superb driving and 
partly to luck. In the race over the 
road course Panch won solely on mer- 
it, taking the lead at the start and 
holding it all the way. Before the sec- 
ond race, Vogt was still putting gas in 
Ranch’s car when the race started, 
leaving Panch a half lap behind. He 
caught the other Valiants only be- 
cause of a four-car pile-up of the 
leaders on one of the steeply banked 
turns at the end of the oval. While 
the yellow light was on, Panch closed 
enough ground to put him within 
striking distance of the leaders. 

The races proved the obvious. The 
Valiant, with its larger motor, will 
beat the other .six-cylinder compacts 
when they are comparably tailored 
for racing. But, against the Lark and 
Rambler eight-cylinder compacts, the 
results will be different. Unfortunate- 
ly, the limitations placed on the Day- 
tona race kept both models on the 
sidelines. end 
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Styled for an era just heginning 

The look of an Imperial will very likely change from lime to lime . . . but 
its style will never be measured by the calendar. 

Style, as any good fashion designer will tell you, is more than a matter 
of looks. The things that give a fashion design its style are the magnificent 
detail of its cutting and construction . . . the knowing how to make it drape 
well and fit and move and feel exciting to wear. 

This is Imperial’s style, too, The patient, time-consuming attention to 
the fit and action of a door . . . the slow hand-cutting and fitting of interior 
leathers . . . the persistence of inspectors who check the production of 
every car more than six hundred times before it’s finished. 

This is style that has nothing at all to do Avith time or model years or 
even miles. It has everything to do with why this remarkable car, with all 
its room and luxury, handles and parks and steers and slops as if it were a 
thousand pounds lighter than it weighs . . . why the gentlest of women feels 
utterly eornpeteiil, perfectly assured as she drives it. 

We think that when you compare our Imperial with other fine cars you'll 
know why it’s important to think of style as something more than looks. 

the ('.fchifti re 




AMERICA’S MOST CAREFULLY BUILT CAR 
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BOATING / Carleton Mitchell 


The long drift to 
Acapulco 


The wind was here, there or 
nowhere, but ‘Pursuit’ 
found enough to win it all 


O CEAN RACING is a matter of com- 
pensations. Sometimes it is most- 
ly good, and the compensation is vic- 
tory. Sometimes it is mostly bad, and 
the real joy is solely that it finally 
ends. These thoughts were very much 
in my mind a fortnight ago as I pre- 
pared to join the crew of Navi Sang 
for my second Pacific race, the run 
from San Diego to Acapulco. In pros- 
pect, this coastwise slant to the south 
and east seemed likely to be as differ- 
ent from the sleigh ride to Honolulu as 
two phases of the same sport could 
be. The latter was a w’estw'ard pas- 
sage across open ocean, riding the 
steady winds of a relatively fixed 


high-pressure system. There are no 
such probabilities on the San Diego- 
Acapulco run. Anything in the way 
of wind — or lack of it — may be ex- 
pected. The meteorologists predicted 
that w’e might at first get strong 
northerlies, from cold fronts originat- 
ing in the Aleutian weather factory. 
But they quickly warned that for 
most of the distance it might be nec- 
es.sary to depend on thermal cur- 
rents, winds which flow from the cold 
land to warm ocean by night, revers- 
ing during the day as the sun heats 
the shore. 

The start w'as inauspicious. At the 
signal, hardly a ve.ssel had more than 
bare steerageway. But by nightfall 
we were running down the coast with 
a breeze that struck in before sunset. 
I began my log with a feeling of con- 
fidence; 

Monday, January IS All day we have 



slid along under spinnaker to a light 
sea breeze, the wind shifting west- 
ward as the sun rose. Our night ride 
close to shore paid off. Nam Sang is 
now second in the fleet, astern only of 
Pursuit, one of the two class M sloops 
sailing the race. At 83 feet over-all, 
they are the closest things afloat to 
the giant J boats which formerly 
raced for the America’s Cup. It is a 
foregone conclusion one of them will 
be first to finish, and despite huge 
handicaps they should be hard to 
beat even on corrected time if antici- 
pated conditions prevail. In size, the 
37-vGssel fleet ranges from the 89- 
foot ketch .Vorfa Del Mar to the 32- 
foot sloop Risque. Some of our Hono- 
lulu Race competitors are back, such 
as Escapade, Kamalii, Kialoa and Pa- 
Ironilla, but added are such good 
boats as Legend, Transpac winner in 
1957, and Carow.se?, a 40-foQt sloop 
which has been first in both the Aca- 
pulco and Ensenada events. 

Already I can see that luck will 
play a large part in determining the 
outcome. Various boats are certain to 
get slants of breeze while others sit 
becalmed, waiting for their numbers 
to come up in the great celestial lot- 
tery, to take off with a rattle of 
winch pawls and a ringing of verbal 
bells as the crew optimistically ex- 
ults: '‘This time, this is it.” 
Wednesday, January 20 Tw'O things 
landsmen do not realize about sailing 
long races are that light, fluky condi- 
tions are harder on a crew than heavy 
winds, as there are more changes of 
sails and trim, and that after a while 
sleepiness can become a form of tor- 
ture. It seems that for countless hours 
I have not been off my feet during 
watches on deck, and now tiredness is 
compounded by spending part of my 
watch below helping Bruce Hutchins 
resew the clew of the drifter, pulled 
out as this breeze freshened. My judg- 
ment as watch captain was at fault; I 
was reluctant to slow the boat by 
changing to a less efficient headsail, 
and the light nylon let go along the 
stitching about two feet ahead of the 
cringle. As chief architect of the dis- 
aster it was up to me to do my best at 
repair, although by temperament 
and experience I am better at disin- 

for returning the drifter to service 
must go to Bruce Hutchins and to 
Frank Atkinson, our capable rigger 
and masthead man. 

Thursday, January 21 After a day’s 
run of 136 miles Nam Sang is off 

toniinutd 
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GET THIS FREE BOWLING INSTRUCTION CERTIFICATE! 

Compliments of your local "Magic Triangle” Bowling Center 


If you’ve bowled only a few times — or have 
never bowled before — now’s the time to take 
advantage of this special offer from your local 
“Magic Triangle” bowling proprietor. Learn 
to bowl the easy way— the correct way — at 
your local “Magic Triangle” Bowling Center, 
and have fun while you learn! Your local 
“Magic Triangle” bowling proprietor has 
everything you need to get the most out of 
America’s favorite sport— pleasant surround- 
ings, competent instructors, and the best in 
bowling equipment by AMF— including AMF 
Automatic Pinspotters with the exclusive 
“Magic Triangle” Signaling Unit. So act now 
—fill out the coupon and send it to AMF, for 
your FREE Bowling Instruction Certificate I 


OFFER LIMITED-SEND IN TODAY! 
Don’t wait — get started now on the fun that 
comes from bowling. Send the coupon to AMF 
today. Your FREE Bowling Instruction Cer- 
tificate will be sent to you by return mail. 

Q I would like to bring a friend. Please send extra certificate. 

Name 

Address 

City State 

BOWL WHERE YOU SEETHE 



AMF PINSPOTTERS INC. 

SUBSIDIARY OF AMERICAN MACHINE 4 FOUNDRY COMPANY 
AMF BUILDING • 261 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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BOATING continued 

Cape San Lazaro,more than halfway 
down the peninsula of Baja Califor- 
nia. The watch has shed flannels and 
soaks up the sun clad in shorts. We 
have ghosted past giant turtles sun- 
ning on the surface and seen the dark 
triangles of manta rays beneath. Wa- 
ter snakes wriggle away from the 
bow, huge schools of porpoises give 
spectacular exhibitions of steeple- 
chase jumping, a big hammerhead 
shark nosed the remains of breakfast, 
and Bill Crawford and I watched a 
marlin make an even dozen leaps 
clear of the water, falling back each 
time with a tremendous flurry. It is a 
wild and intriguing part of the world, 
one of the last areas near population 
centers to remain untouched, perfect 
for cruising. 

But it is giving us a hard time rac- 
ing. Watchmate Ben Collins agrees he 
has never experienced such frustra- 
tion trying to keep a boat moving. No 
wind seems to last. By the time sails 
and trim are adjusted to one set of 
conditions, these no longer exist. Even 
the thermal winds seem to be off 
duty: we have moved mostly at night 
and remain always on the port tack. 
ISaturdny, January 23 Nam Sang lies 
off another cape of Baja California, 
this one San Lucas, the extreme south- 
ern tip of the peninsula. Offshore 
steep pinnacles cluster like hungry 
teeth, a graveyard of ships through 
the centuries. I am afraid it will be a 
graveyard of our racing hopes too, as 
we have come to a halt. Yesterday, 
by the calculation of the race com- 
mittee member accompanying the 
fleet, Nam Sang .stood first in class 
and second over-ail to Carousel, lead- 
er of class C. Pursuit was only 35 
miles ahead, while Barlorento was in 
sight. With almost exactly half the 
race sailed, we seemed in wonderful 
shape. At 7 o’clock in the morning, 
Navigator Carl Stewart told me to 
note the bearing in the log when 
Cape San Lucas came abeam, a matter 
of a few hours as we slid along at al- 
most seven knots. But it didn't come 
abeam on that watch. Nor the next, 
nor the next. Through the day and 
night we bobbed to the gentlest of 
northwest swells meeting a short east- 
erly sea coming from the Gulf of 
California, canceling the benefit of 
occasional cat’s-paws of breeze. We 
suffered in the immemorial manner of 
ocean racers gone flat. And at noon 
today by radio, w-e learned the sad 


truth: Pursuit is now 170 miles ahead, 
while Santana, Kialna and Carousel 
have gained more than a degree of 
latitude to be barely out of sight over 
the horizon astern. Poor Nam Sang has 
had the double whammy: not just 
the accordion effect of the fleet clos- 
ing the gap from behind, but the add- 
ed blow of having the leader jet out 
in front. 

Monday, January 25 Have been 
moving since midnight, first picking 
up under the drifter to 1.5 knots, then 
setting the light spinnaker and edging 
gradually to four knots. Since dawn 
we have had a bit fresher slant from 
the northeast, a cooler wind spilling 
out of the Gulf of California. This 
afternoon it pushed us along at a 
solid 6.5 on the Kenyon. It is an un- 
speakable relief to be moving again, 
but the damage has been done. On 
yesterday’s report we have slumped 
to fourth in class and 19th in fleet. 
Pursuit is now a fantastic 311 miles 
ahead, and even our erstwhile play- 
mate Barlorento is 187 miles over the 
horizon. Meanwhile, we are running 
neck and neck with a new group, yes- 
terday morning sighting the sails of 
Santana, Kialoa and Carousel. As the 
latter are of class B and C respective- 
ly, they are sailing a splendid race. 

Under the circumstances, I greatly 
admire our skipper. Bob Robbs. He 
is a keen competitor yet maintains 
unruffled good humor despite our 
bad break, and Nam Saytg remains a 
happy ship. Meanwhile, I confess sec- 
ond thoughts about the use of radio, 
a major point of difference between 
East and West Coast yachting. Cor- 
rected time standings for each boat in 
class and fleet are broadcast daily. 
Personally, I prefer learning the truth 
after finishing from a bulletin board 
adjacent to the host club bar, where 
painkilling remedies may be applied 
without delay. 

Tuesday, January 26 Believe it or 
not, but this afternoon we are hav- 
ing a ride reminiscent of the Molokai 
channel. For the first time in the pass- 
age there is enough wind to raise the 
spinnaker pole the full extent of the 
track, and now the huge nylon bub- 
ble rides high and round, its red top a 
wonderful contrast to the blue sky 
above. Roll and go, a glorious sail, 
always the compensation in ocean 
racing. As Carl Stewart said after 
lunch, “When you’re moving it's like 
Benzedrine: you don’t even w-ant to 
sleep.” The day’s run was 174 miles, 
our best, and we have covered a total 


distance of 1,082 miles since the start. 
During the past 24 hours we even im- 
proved our standing in class and fleet, 
moving up to fourth and 14th. Carou- 
sel has worked back to first on cor- 
rected time, despite the fact that Pur- 
suit is now within 200 miles of the 
finish. 

Wednesday, January 27 At 7 a.m. 
we were 15 miles from Point San 
Telmo, 236 miles from Acapulco, and 
just to give us a bit of everything we 
now have the wind dead on the nose. 
During the night the breeze chopped 
ahead almost eight points to put us 
aback. We managed to trim to the 
new beam slant, but at 0300 another 
shift made it necessary for the star- 
board watch to change from spin- 
naker to drifter. Crazy! 

Thursday, January 2H During the 
24 hours ending at noon Nam Sang 
made good only 42 miles, the worst 
day's run in my ocean-racing experi- 
ence. Pursuit finished at 4:02 yester- 
day afternoon, with the tailender Sea 
Song II only 873 miles out of San 
Diego— a spread of almost 600 miles 
in the fleet, practically the entire dis- 
tance of the Bermuda Race. Already 
Bob has decreed W'ater rationing for 
Nam Sang. Shades of windless wind 
ships of yore! 

Friday. January 29 We are truly 
on the homestretch, 70 miles from 
Acapulco, with the wind steadily 
freshening on the quarter. Again the 
spinnaker rides high and round while 
tumbling water flows astern. W'e par- 
allel an unbroken sand beach barely 
outside the line of surf, looking 
through binoculars at miles of wav- 
ing palms. 

It is dark when we cross the finish 
line, and Nam Sang receives a Latin 
welcome to remember: guns booming 
from the hill, rockets flaring across 
the sky, a cluster of escorting specta- 
tor boats sounding horns and sirens. 

When Nam Sang finished, third 
across the line, Santana, Kialoa and 
Carousel were not many miles be- 
hind. Pursyiit and Barlorento were 
already at the dock. Gallantly Ash 
Sown and a crack crew of small-boat 
sailors strove to keep Carousel mov- 
ing in a dying breeze, finally losing to 
Pursuit for first in fleet by one hour 
45 minutes 5.4 seconds, although win- 
ning class C by a good margin. Pur- 
suit, which never dropped below four 
knots behind Cape San Lucas, thus 
earned for Howard Ahmanson and his 
crew a clean sweep— first to finish, 
first class A, first over-all. end 
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For sipping 
or saucing, 
M yers 

Jamaica Rum! 



Indeed it is saucery, the piquant way Myers Jamaica 
Rum magically transforms food! You’ll also readily 
identify Myers in drinks by its unique russet color, and 
by its smoldering flavor, tinged with Jamaica sunshine. 
For quaffing or cooking, insist on Myers Jamaica Rum. 


For the newest in rum cookery and drinkery, write for our free booklet on Myers Jamaica Rum. 

GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS COMPANY. 375 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y., MYERS’S JAMAICA RUM, 97 PROOF. 
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Dictet 

battery-powered 
voice recorder 
weighs 
under 3 lbs.! 



t- 
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Here’s a chance to try this personal 
recorder on your next business trip. 
Rent one from any Dictaphone of- 
fice. Use your American Express 
card if you wish. 

Record anything you want to re- 
member — memos, travel notes, ex- 
penses, sales reports— ewyZ/jmg. 

Dictet weighs only 2 lbs., 8 oz. 
. . . records one hour on tape maga- 
zine. Mercury batteries last for 20 
plus hours. Costs $314 with carry- 
ing case . . . There is a convenient 
rental-purchase plan, Want to know 
more? Send coupon below. 



DICTAPHOME® 


Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. SI-20 
730 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send full-color booklet on Dictet. 
Name 

Company 

Address 

Oici^phorc, Pictet are regislereC IradB.marks 
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Tip from the Top 


BOB WATSON, Fairview CC, Elmsford, N.Y. 


Developing touch and control 


G olfers tend to confuse touch with control. They use the two words 
as though they were interchangeable, which, of course, they are not. 
Unless you have touch, or feel, as it is sometimes called, you cannot 
have control. That is the kernel of it. 

I was lucky enough to have started playing golf when I was young, 
and learned the feel of golf shots then. A group of us kids would go out 
and play a triangle of holes with just one club. We would do everything 
with it— hit the ball high and low, run shots or stop them with back- 
spin. The next time out we would do the same thing with another club. 
We didn’t realize it then, but we were getting a marvelous educa- 
tion in the uses of clubs. People learning to play today generally are 
equipped with a club for each distinct shot. They hit the ball full 
each time, but that is the trouble with their game. They can only 
hit the ball full. 

To acquire touch, I advise thatyou go back to where I began and prac- 
tice playing with a single club. You can play several holes with the club. 
Or you might try the practice fairway. Select a target down the fairway 
—say 50 to 125 yards away. Then hit balls at it until you feel you have 
mastered the club. You might try a long iron at first. Go to a higher iron 
after that. You will find as you go through the irons that you will have 
to do a lot of gripping up and down the shaft, that you will be opening 
and closing your stance and lengthening and shortening your swing. 
Eventually you will find yourself instinctively hitting balls with the 
right spin and height and length. These are the elements of control. 



NEXT TIP; Phil Tttylor on stepping on the spot 



BUY 
IT 
BY 
THE 
SEAT 

oi 

YOUR 

PANTS 


Behind the wheel, that’s the place to buy \'aliant. Yai'll feel real 
skedaddle (101 horses worth) from an incUned engine that stretches 
^ regular gas like rubber bands. You’ll feel a ride like nothing ever, mill-pond 
smooth, quiet as a clam. It’s called dbrsion-Aire, and it’s teamed up with a 
fully unitized body— rust, rattle and squeak proofed. You’ll have an alternator 
electrical system that makes your battery last longer, a trunk 
as big as a cave (25 cubic feet of it), and plenty of traveling 
room for a family of six. Like what you read? You'll like 
driving Valiant better. Go see the man who sells ’em. \bu'll 
like him too. Valiant, the car you'd want at any price.(i 



Valiant 






We don’t believe in sweeping claims 

but Seven-Up makes the smoothest highball! 


\\ e don’t believe in false modesty, either! And the truth 
is — a 7-L'p highball is the smoothest highball you can mix. 

Start with any whiskey you want— any brand, any price. 
Seven-L'p brings out the best of it. ^’our highball’s mellowed 
superbly — but gently, so all the good whiskey tiavor, the 
7-ic/i whiskey flavor is there for you to enjoy. 

If you’ll just try a T-l’p highball, you’ll know why we 
feel so proud! How about tonight? 

Nothing does it like Seven-Up! 









Dramatic performer: had actor 


C OFFEEHOUSING, which I mentioned earlier in Sports 
Illustrated (May 5, 1958), is perhaps too lightly 
dealt with in that section of the bridge laws which is 
concerned with the Proprieties. The law says: . . It 
is proper to draw inferences from an opponent’s gratui- 
tous hesitation, remark, or manner, but such inferences 
are drawn at one’s own risk.” Many otherwise intelli- 
gent players interpret this as meaning that they are li- 
censed to fool their opponents in any w'ay possible. 

But elsewhere the law' plainly says, ‘‘A player should 
refrain from ... an unnecessary hesitation, remark, or 
mannerism which may deceive the opponents.” Clear- 
ly, the genus Coffeehouse is on slippery ground. But 
that does not stop him from taking a strange sort of 
pride in his dirty work. He is found all over the world, 
as witness the following deal reported by f’red Gulliver 
in a contract bridge newsletter published by the New 
South Wales Bridge Association. 



1 « PASS 14 PASS 

2 N.T. PAS S 34 PASS 

44 PASS 64 PASS 

PASS PASS 

Ojiening lead: heart king 


Mr. Gulliverdoesnotexplain how North-South reached 
their ambitious slam in spades, so I have dreamed up 
this bidding sequence. North has a difficult choice. If 
he bids two no trump without a stopper in hearts he 
can hardly do anything but raise to four spades later. 
At any rate, the final contract would have been made 
with ease but for the bad break in the trump suit. 

West cashed a heart trick ‘‘while the shop was open,” 
as Mr. Gulliver described it. Declarer trumped the sec- 
ond heart, played the ace of spades and led to the king, 
discovering that he was in trouble. South had to exe- 
cute a grand coup, shortening his trumps by ruffing 
once again; he needed to win all the tricks and to wdnd 
up in dummy to lead through East at the right time. 

Declarer saw that the percentage was against his be- 
ing able to cash three diamonds— yet this was essential 
to his success. To prevent the loss of the slam through 
East’s trumping a third diamond, South staged a per- 
formance w'hich should have won him an Oscar. 

Exhibiting no dismay at the bad break, declarer re- 
turned to his hand (and incidentally reduced his trumps 
to East’s length) by ruffing another heart. Then he w'ent 
into his act. He led a diamond toward dummy and, aft- 
er deep thought, hesitantly played the queen. When 
East produced the diamond 2, South released a pent- 
up sigh at the success of his “finesse.” Next, he cashed 
dummy’s ace of diamonds and then led a low diamond, 
meanwhile glaring at East with a triumphant air. 

Convinced that South would be able to overruff. East 
discarded a club and South’s dramatic production be- 
came an assured success. He won the trick with the dia- 
mond king, entered dummy with a club and continued 
leading good diamonds. Now, whenever East trumped. 
South could indeed overtrump, so the slam came home. 

In Mr. Gulliver’s tale, they found South’s body in a 
back alley later that evening. In spite of South's con- 
duct, I am not sure that the homicide was jxistified. 
East should have figured that if South really had held 
only two diamonds, he would have taken the diamond 
finesse and ruffed a diamond earlier — not a heart. Oth- 
erwise he had no chance of keeping as many trumps as 
East and would have had to lose a trump trick. 

EXTRA TRICK 

I recommend two methods for making even an incur- 
able coffeehouser see the error of his ways. Either stop 
playing with him or learn to turn his play-acting to 
your own advantage. end 
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THE POET, THE BUMS 

AND THE 
LEGENDARY RED MEN 


Marianne Moore’s poetic exhortation to the Brooklyn Dodgers 
asto7iished her admirers. They did not know that in the past she 
guided even more redoubtable heroes — amo7ig tlmn, Jini Thorpe 


by R0HE:RT CANTWELL 

N ot long before the Brooklyn 
Dodgers leit for Los Angeles, the 
poet Marianne Moore, a Brooklyn 
resident for 30 years, composed an in- 
spirational poem in their honor. Called 
Homeloivn Piece for M cs.srs. Alatoyi and 
Reeae, it was filled with unabashed 
praise for the feats of the Dodgers, 
with quaint rhymes, odd quotations 
and a knowledge of baseball which, 


in view of the fact that Miss Moore 
is a frail and elderly lady and one of 
the finest living American poets, was, 
to say the least, remarkable. 

To Miss Moore’s literary admirers, 
however, accustomed as they were to 
the delicacy and highly individualized 
nature of her work, Hometown Piece 
was a distinct and rather unpleasant 
surprise. It was surely not the sort of 


thing T. S. Eliot had in mind when 
he called Marianne Moore one of the 
few living writers to have made an en- 
during contribution to poetry in the 
English language. And it was even 
more of a jolt to see her, during the 
World Series last fall, on .Jack Paar’s 
television show’, calmly answ'ering 
questions on this sport, which some 
highbrow’s, after all, consider rather 
lowbrow. “Who’s going to win it?” she 
was asked, and she replied, as con- 
fidently as though she had a private 
w'ire to the Muses, “The Dodgers” 
—this despite the fact that her favor- 
ites had just squeaked through 
a 4-3 victory after that 11-0 disaster. 

Miss Moore, of course, was perfect- 
ly right (though she confessed to me 
later that she had had a momentary 
qualm, considering the strength the 
White Sox had been showing), and 
remembering her uncanny powers of 
prophecy, I went out to her Brook- 
lyn home not long ago to see what she 
thought about the coming season. I 
also wanted to ask her, if the occa- 
sion arose, how she got to be a baseball 
fan in the first place. I found her some- 
what disconsolate about the Dodgers’ 
prospects: she reluctantly admitted 
that she was interested in the White 
Sox and (with a faint trace of a frown, 
as if her thoughts were misquoting 
her) that she rather liked the Cardi- 
nals. As for her background in sports, 
which I had thought was probably of 
literary derivation, she told me, no, 
indeed ; she had read very little on the 
subject, but she had, as a young girl, 
been a teacher for five years at the 
famous Carlisle Indian School, when 
Jim Thorpe, Gus Welch and other 
great Indian athletes were there. 

continued 



TKACURR AND lOOL. Miss Moore and Chief Bender, were both photographed in 
1911. She had just started teaching: he was the star of Connie Mack’s Athletics. 
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ON THE STREET NEAR HER BROOKLYN HOME. MI.SS MOORE CRITICALLY HEFTS NEW BAT PHOFFEREU BY ONE OF HER YOUNG FRIENDS 


HOMETOWN PIECE FOR MESSRS. ALSTON AND REESE 


To the. tune: 

“Li'l bobii, don't sajj a u'ord: Mama gain’ to buy you a mocking-bird. 
Bird don’t sing: Mama gain' to sell it a?id buy a brass ring." 


"Millennium,” yes; "pandemonium”! 

Roy Campanella leaps high. Dodgerdom 

crowned, had Johnny Podres on the mound. 

Buzzie Bavasi and the Press gave ground; 

the team .slapped, mauled, and asked the Yankees’ match, 
“How did you feel when Sandy Amoros made the catch?” 

“T said to myself” — pitcher for all innings 

“as I walked back to the mound I said, ‘Everything's 

getting better and better.’ " (Ze.st, they’ve zest. 

“ ‘Hope .springs eternal in the Brooklyn breast.' ” 

And would the Dodger Band in 8, row 1, relax 
if they saw the collector of income tax? 

Ready with a tune if that should occur: 

“Why Not Take All of Mt=^ — All of Me, Sir?”) 

Another series. Round-tripper Duke at bat, 

"Four hundred feet from home-plate”; more like that. 

A neat bunt, please; a cloud-breaker, a drive 
like Jim Gilliam's great big one. Hope’s alive. 

Homered, died out, fouled? Our "stylish stout” 
so nimble Campanella will have him out. 

A-squat in double-headers four hundred times a day, 
he says that in a mea-sure the pleasure is the pay: 

catcher to pitcher, a nice easy throw 
almost as if he’d just told it to go. 


Willy Mays should be a Dodger. He should — 
a lad for Roger Craig and Clem Labine to elude; 

but you have an omen, pennant-winning Peewee, 
on which we are looking superstitiously. 

Ralph Branca has Preacher Roe’s number; recall? 
and there’s Don Bessent; he can really fire the ball. 

a.s for Gil Hodges, in custody of first — 

"He’ll do it by himself.” Now a specialist versed 

in an extension reach far into the box seats — 
he lengthens up, he leans, and gloving the ball defeats 

expectation by a whisker. The modest star, 
irked by one misplay, is no hero by a hair; 

in a strikeout slaughter when what could matter more, 
he line.s a homer to the signboard and has changed the score. 

Then for his nineteenth season, a home run — 

with four of six runs batted in — Carl Furillo’s the big gun; 

almost dehorned the foe — has fans dancing in delight. 

Jake Pitler and his Playground “get a Night”— 

Jake, that hearty man, made heartier by a harrier 
who can bat as well as field- Don Demeter. 

Shutting them out for nine innings a hitter too — 

Carl Erskine leaves Cimoli nothing to do. 

Take off the goat-horns, Dodgers, that egret 
which two very fine base-stealers can off.set. 

You’ve got plenty: Jackie Robinson 

and Campy and big Newk, and Dodgerdom again 

watching everything you do. You won last year. 

Come on. 


O Morianre Moore, 1956- Reported from "O To Be e Dragon," Viking, 1959 152.75). 
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POET AND RED MEN continued 

If Miss Moore had said she learned 
about baseball as a catcher on the 
original All-Girls team, she could 
scarcely have astonished me more. 
She is a small person, neat and gentle 
in appearance, with her white hair 
braided around her head and, in her 
usual costume of white blouse and 
pleated skirt, as innocent-looking as 
she must have been in those far-off 
days when Indians just off the reserva- 
tions were her charges. It seemed in- 
congruous, and I asked her if she had 
not been afraid of them. 

“It never occurred to me to be 
afraid," she said in her pleasant, 
slightly twangy voice — a voice which 
has a rhythm and an intonation all 
its own, like the reverse of a Boston or 
British accent. “You know, before I 
began teaching there was a good deal 
of uneasiness because it was feared 
that I wouldn't be able to control the 
Indian hoys. But the athletes helped 
me. The only trouble came from some 
neurotic Sioux and Ojibway boys who 
were a long way from home and lone- 
ly and unhappy— there were a few 
sadists, too— but there was really no 
difficulty. The Indians had great be- 
.havior and ceremony" — Miss Moore 
uses words in conversation with the 
same individuality found in her poems 
— “and were exceedingly chivalrous 
and decent and cooperative and . . . 
idealistic. There are likely to be a 
few recalcitrants in every school, 
who won’t work and won’t accept 
discipline, and an Indian recalcitrant, 
a Sioux, perhaps, tends to be more 
recalcitrant than the average. A 
boy like Joseph Loud Bear, who was 
the worst. . . 

“Was he a Sioux?” 

"Oh, he was certainly a Sioux— very 
much a Sioux! But I had so little trou- 
ble it was hardly worth mentioning. 
My biggest bugbears were mending 
typewriters and minding the evening 
study hours. James Thorpe was al- 
ways helpful, always chivalrous and 
kindly. He was an exceedingly gen- 
erous boy. James was a little slow— he 
was a little slow mentally." Miss 
Moore paused after these words, and 
this was the only adverse comment 
that I could manage to glean from her 
about her students, and she seemed to 
mean by it only that Thorpe— she al- 
ways spoke of him as James, as she 
had addressed him in the classroom — 
wasn’t much at book learning. “I was 
fond of him, and I liked his wife, Iva 


Miller, who was in my typing class. 
And I was friendly with Gus Welch 
and his wife also. Gus didn’t seem at 
all an Indian, and had none of the 
appearance of one, but he was, oh, so 
tenacious. And then Joel Wheelock! 
And Alex Arcasa! James Baker was 
one of the chief students. He was 
older than the others, and an extreme- 
ly artistic boy. There was very little 
of the Indian evident in him. And 
Charles Bender! Charles was intel- 
lectually impressive.” 

“Was Charles Bender the pitcher 
with the Philadelphia Athletics- 
Chief Bender?” 

“Yes . . . Charles was there before 
I taught at the Indian School. I was 
still a schoolgirl in Carlisle then. He 
was older than we w'ere; but we all 
knew who he was. He was impassive, 
inexpressive, very tall and hand- 
some. Last summer, when my brother 
w'as driving through Cooperstown, he 
stopped at the Baseball Hall of Fame, 
and sent me Charles’s official record 
as it is kept there.” 

••.SOMRI HINC; GKli;tlA.N .AUOUTTHRM” 

She searched around until she 
found a card, and read it carefully 
in her precise voice. Charles Albert 
Bender, knowm as Chief Bender, was 
born May 5, 1883 at Brainerd, Minn., 
stood 6 feet 2 and weighed 185. He 
W'as not yet 20 when he made his ma- 
jor league bow in 1903, and led the 
American League in games won in 
1910, 1911 and 1914. Bender won 10 
consecutive games in 1907 and 14 in 
1914. His major-league totals were 
206 victories against 130 defeats. 

Looking at Bender’s picture, and 
referring to the Indian athletes at 
Carlisle, shesaid thoughtfully, ' ‘There 
was something Grecian about them." 

Miss Moore taught at Carlisle from 
1911 until 1915, and these were the 
years, as every football fan knows, 
when the Indians, under Coach Glenn 
Warner, achieved the most remark- 
able record, all things considered, in 
the history of the sport. In one three- 
year period, for instance, the Indians 
won 33 and lost three. The teams 
that included Thorpe, Joe Guyon, 
Gus Welch, Alex Arcasa and a few 
other brilliant boys from Sioux, Chey- 
enne, Seneca, Nez Perce, Cherokee 
and other tribes beat Yale, Array, 
Navy, Penn, Brown, Pittsburgh, Syr- 
acuse, Dartmouth, Cornell and Har- 
vard— virtually every major college 
football team of national prominence. 
The Carlisle track team was almost 


as successful, and as for the baseball 
team, it won such a reputation that 
it had to be disbanded in 1909 be- 
cause of what the Indian School su- 
perintendent called “the evils of sum- 
mer professionalism.” Miss Moore, 
in short, W'as at Carlisle during its 
golden age, and her work w'as one in 
which the intellectual world, repre- 
sented by her then-nascent poetry, 
intersected with the world of popu- 


SOME HISTORIC 



TKA<ili:R .AND HICK STUDHNT.S, all 
sharing a common devotion to sport. 


lar culture that is represented by the 
common man’s interest in sport. 

Marianne Moore was born in Kirk- 
wood, a suburb of St. Louis, in 1887. 
Her father became an invalid in her 
earliest years, and she was raised in 
the home of her grandfather. The 
Reverend John Warner, the minister 
of the First Kirkwood Presbyterian 
Church for 27 years. When she was 
9 years old, her mother took the chil- 
dren to visit relatives at Welch Run, 
near Carlisle, and while they were 
there an opportunity came to teach 
English at Metzger Institute, a fash- 
ionable girl's school in Carlisle itself. 
Mrs. Moore accepted it, Marianne 
went to school at Metzger, in a big, 
gloomy-looking building, now one of 
the dormitories of Dickinson College, 
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that she remembered principally for 
its clanking radiators. She grew up as 
an average small-town girl, with an 
enthusiasm for tennis, a hearty love 
of the outdoors, and a deep interest in 
the athletic record of the Carlisle In- 
dians, an interest that she shared 
with all Carlisle, including its social 
aristocracy, to which she belonged. 

At that time— around the turn of 
the century— the Indian School had 


ing bow's and arrows to Florida tour- 
ists. Many of them became so trust- 
ed they were permitted to become 
fishing and hunting guides in the 
Everglades. Pratt wangled permis- 
sion to have several of the most in- 
telligent educated in Negro schools. 
These then became his ambassadors 
to the tribes in the West, persuad- 
ing the chiefs to send their children 
to Pratt to be educated. 


said. “They were romantic figures, 
always dashing up with their horse 
and carriage, and they were intelli- 
gent and cultural. But General I’ratt 
was so monumental no one could 
dare approach him to tell him one 
approved of the work he was doing.” 

Pratt had led cavalry in the Indian 
wars, had a gallant Civil War record 
and was hot-tempered, tactless and, 
on the basis of his experiences in try- 


ATHLETES FROM CARLISLE’S GREAT DAYS 



are shown in these period-piece photographs from Mi.ss Moore’s are Gus Welch, track captain ; Jim Thorpe in football togs; Alex 
album. Above at left, she stands on the tennis court. Others Arcasa as a lacrosse star; and .Joel Wheelock, basketball captain. 


just begun to emerge from its local 
fame to its national prominence. Of- 
ficially known as the United States 
Indian Industrial School, it was 
founded in 1879 (only three years 
after the Indians w'iped out Custer 
and his whole command at Little Big 
Horn) and for nearly tw’o decades 
struggled to survive. The school grew 
out of the work of Lieutenant Rich- 
ard Henry Pratt in rehabilitating In- 
dian prisoners placed in his charge 
during the Indian campaigns of 
1874-76. They were Plains Indians, 
sent for confinement in the old Span- 
ish fortress in St. Augustine, Fla., 
and they arrived there half-naked, 
wild, dirty, vermin-ridden, crazed 
and in chains. Pratt began by teach- 
ing them English, and soon had them 
self-supporting, making money sell- 


With the phenomenal success of his 
first efforts, Pratt urged upon his su- 
periors the need for better and more 
permanent facilities. Genera! William 
Tecumseh Sherman induced the War 
Department to permit the Carlisle 
barracks, which were abandoned and 
badly deteriorated, to be used as a 
school. Because Congress had not yet 
approved the school, it was started 
with Sherman’s authorization as an 
Army measure, but the students had 
to be shipped to Pratt’s personal care. 
Chief Spotted Tail, for example, sent 
five of his children to Pratt. That re- 
markable officer (he became Briga- 
dier General Pratt) was, as Miss 
Moore remembers him, a most im- 
pressive individual — “Both General 
Pratt and his wife were very sub- 
stantial and imposing,” is what she 


ing to further his work with the In- 
dians, firmly convinced that the In- 
dian Bureau was staffed by creatures 
scarcely human. He had good reasons 
for this view — the bureau provided 
scarcely any funds hut plenty of criti- 
cism. There was barely enough money 
for day-to-day survival, and none 
at all for refinements at the Indian 
School. There were no gymnasium 
and no playing field except a slop- 
mg tract of stony ground beside Le- 
Tort Springs Run, a stream that 
flowed beside the school. 

In 1892 Anna Luckenbaugh, one 
of the teachers, persuaded her friend 
Vance McCormick to teach the In- 
dians to play football. McCormick, 
who lived near Carlisle, was the quar- 
terback of the Yale eleven. He made 

conlinued 
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up a Carlisle team that included Lone 
Wolf, center: Metoxan, fullback; Be- 
mus Pierce (later a famous pro foot- 
ball star), guard; and Frank Hudson 
at quarterback, the man who subse- 
quently as a superlative drop-kicker 
became the first nationally famous 
Carlisle star. 

McCormick drilled his Indians in 
the rocky pasture, and found them 
phenomenally promising. But, con- 
trar.\' to the legend, the Carlisle teams 
did not begin to win at their first sight 
of a pigskin. All told, in their first 10 
years of the white man’s strangest and 
most complicated sport, the Carlisle 
Indians won only 40 games. 

.STRANGE NEW NAMES 

Three other Yale football players 
after Vance McCormick served as 
part-time coaches of the Indians : Wil- 
liam Hickok, William Bull and Harry 
Hale. Though not yet an effective 
team, the Indians began to produce 
star.s, and new names appeared in 
American sport, strange and exotic: 
Isaac Seneca (who was on Walter 
Camp's All-America team), Little 
Boy. Owl, Brave Thunder. Fast Bear, 
Two Hearts, Lone Star, Wauseka, 
Lubo, Frank Mt. Pleasant, Exendine 
and Charles Dillon, who is credited 
with having had the ball under his 
sweater in the famous hidden ball 
trick that was first used against Har- 
vard. The citizens of Carlisle, many 
of whom had first viewed the com- 
ing of the Indians with some misgiv- 
ings, became ardent supporters of the 
Indian School. They unanimously 
backed General Pratt in his ceaseless 
battles with the Indian Bureau. Miss 


Moore, through her friendship with 
the brilliant daughters of Dr. George 
Korcross, the minister of the Second 
Presbyterian Church of Carlisle and 
a famous historian, had met the gen- 
eral and his family and was also one 
of his ardent backers. 

She did not go so far as some Car- 
lisle children who grew up believing 
that plumes of smoke from burning 
sulphur and brimstone floated over 
the government buildings in Wash- 
ington, but she did, like most of her 
contemporaries, make heroes of the 
Indian athletes. Indeed, the social life 
of Carlisle generally became imbued 
with the Indians’ victories, as they 
mounted up, in a fashion that would 
have been incredible under other cir- 
cumstances. “We were just proud of 
them,” Miss Moore says. “The whole 
town was.” 

Then, in 1899, Glenn Warner was 
appointed the first permanent coach, 
and the great teams, rather than the 
great individual stars alone, began 
to emerge as a new phenomenon in 
football. 

A VISIT FROM GERONI.MO 

By this time the teaching in the 
school had reached the equivalent 
of that of the early college years. En- 
rollment was stabilized at about 1,100 
students, some 600 to 700 boys and 
around 400 girls. They ranged from 
the earliest grades to college years. 
The school colors were red and gold. 
There was an excellent magazine, The 
Red Man, a famous Carlisle Indian 
band, four literary and debating soci- 
eties and a constant procession of dis- 
tinguished lecturers and entertainers. 
And finally, a crowning glory to Gen- 
eral Pratt’s tenaciousness and the In- 


dians’ achievements, the great chief 
Geronimo himself came to Carlisle. 
The old fox stood before the students 
and said: “The Lord made my heart 
good. I feel good wherever I go. I feel 
good now as I stand before you. You 
are here to study, to learn the ways of 
the white men. Do it well. Obey all 
orders. Do as you are told all the time 
and you won't get hungry. He who 
o%vns you holds you in His hands like 
that, and He carries you around like 
a baby. That is all I have to say 
to you.” 

When the future of the school 
seemed brightest, General Pratt made 
a speech in which he called the ofll- 
eials of the Indian Bureau “barna- 
cles.” He had previously called them 
just about everything else, but this 
proved to be too much: he was sum- 
marily retired. Whether or not there 
was any real danger that the school 
would be given up, feeling persisted 
in Carlisle that it might be. It had 
always operated at a deficit; the gov- 
ernment appropriation was never 
enough to support it. General Pratt’s 
standing was such that he had been 
able to gel donations from religious 
and charitable bodies to keep it func- 
tioning. 

But the athletic association had 
accumulated money, and the Indians, 
now on their own initiative, turned 
large sums over to the Indian Bu- 
reau administration as an emergen- 
cy fund to be used as needed. How 
much is not stated, but it was evi- 
dently considerable. The Indians re- 
stored the old Carlisle barracks — fine, 
Federal-period buildings— and im- 
proved the grounds. They built In- 
dian Field, a good modern field on the 
stony tract where the first Indians 
learned football. They gave the school 
a new administration building, a col- 
lege hospital, a complete print shop 
with first-class printing equipment, 
and a new wing to the original group 
of barracks buildings. 

All of this Miss Moore saw from 
the perspective of a schoolgirl at 
Metzger. When she graduated she 
went to Bryn Mawr, where, by some 
academic mischance, she was account- 
ed backward in English in college, 
and never got better than a C. But 
she amused herself and her friends 
with little poems: 

If you u'ill fell me why the fen 
appears impassable, I then, 
will tell you why I think that I 
can get across it if I try. 

continued 
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After graduating in 1909, she re- 
turned to Carlisle to study typing 
and shorthand with the country boys 
and girls at a business college. Her 
first job was with Melvil Dewey, the 
originator of the Dewey Decimal Sys- 
tem for classifying books in libraries. 
That fall the commercial English 
teacher at Carli.sle “suddenly wearied 
of pedagogy,” as she remembers it, 
“and departed to sell L. C. Smith 
typewriters.” She was offered the 
Job, the authorities indicating, with 
many misgivings, that they only 
made the offer because they bad no 
one else to turn to. Miss Moore was 
reading Tolstoy. Turgenev, Henry 
James and George Meredith, and, 
while she had no fear of the Indians, 
she did have doubts of her ability to 
solve the arithmetic problems that 
she would be required to teach. 

“I was really interested in theo- 
retical math.” she said, “—geometry 
and algebra, and high finance, I mean. 
But I couldn’t do rapid calculation. 
I always made some simple mistake, 
especially with decimals and frac- 
tions. And then there were all those 
terrible problems about a train going 
10 miles an hour, and a man walking 
five miles an hour!” 

She has a vivid recollection of walk- 
ing up and down the tennis court, 
and deciding that she would not take 
the post. Her brother pointed out the 
moral obligation— their mother had 
taught school for years to educate 
them. He also promised to help with 
the arithmetic. 

LEtJENDS AND LEAUNING 

So Miss Moore found herself pedal- 
ing her bicycle every morning to the 
history-haunted grounds of the In- 
dian School. The academic day began 
there with reveille at 6 but, as Miss 
Moore did not live in the barracks, 
she was not required to be in her class- 
room until 8:30. Her classes, besides 
arithmetic, included typing and ste- 
nography and commercial law. This 
last was a special course with a text- 
book written only for Carlisle stu- 
dents, designed to teach the Indians 
about contracts and similar matters, 
to prevent their being defrauded 
when they got back to the reserva- 
tions. It was in this course, principal- 
ly, that Miss Moore came to know 
people like Thorpe and Welch. 

At noon .she pedaled home for 

ra/iOnucd 
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lunch, went back for afternoon 
classes, returning again after dinner 
for the evening study hour that was 
terminated by taps. Then a thousand 
or so Indian boys and girls from as 
many as 90 different tribes, most of 
them youngsters who were a long way 
from the Crow or the Rosebud or the 
Puyallup reservation, far from desert 
buttes and rain forests, were locked 
in their quarters. Miss Moore, as 
always unafraid, calmly rode home in 
the darkness. 

So Miss Moore's life went for five 
years while her pupils wrote a living 
legend in the record books of sport. 
She herself, in her own self-effacing 
way, does not associate herself with 
their deeds or even with the school’s 
extraordinary purpose and achieve- 
ments. “I felt myself to be an im- 
postor there,” she said. “I was soldier- 
ing; it really wasn’t my work. And I 
did so little.” 

AN AWE-INSPIRING I.EAP 

The truth is that the Indians in 
that period had embarked on an al- 
most awe-inspiring leap for greatness. 
There was an element of grandeur, 
something almost mythological, in 
the rise of the Carlisle Indians to na- 
tional and then to world fame of that 
time. When the school was started, 
they were despised, feared, hated, 
exploited, fought— and while the 
achievement of Thorpe and his team- 
mates could not end that altogether, 
they certainly worked a transforma- 
tion in the attitude of the nation as a 
whole toward the red men. And the 
Indians had an incentive to sa%'e their 
people as poignant as any in history. 
Isaac Seneca, for instance, came from 
a New York tribe that was down to 
2,700 survivors. There were only 
about 600 left in the Oklahoma tribe 
to which Jim Thorpe belonged. Their 
tribes were perishing, and the epic 
striving of the Carlisle Indians was 
a last great effort to reach the unat- 
tainable, like one of the old Indian 
legends that were printed in The Red 
Man, telling of a brave who is forced 
to strive into the further reaches of 
outer space, to the most distant stars, 
to try to save his people. Lacking 
a common myth for all the tribes 
gathered in their white man’s school, 
they did something better than study 
the old myths— they created a new 
one of their own, the myth of the 
Carlisle Indians, cast in the same 
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grand pattern of the ageless myths 
they had been told. 

According to Warner, there were 
never more than 50 boys at Carlisle 
big enough and strong enough to play 
football. The entire coaching staff 
consisted of Warner, a bookkeeper to 
keep track of the immense gate re- 
ceipts, and an Oneida Indian named 
Wallace Denny, the trainer, who was 
also night watchman of the school. 
The 1912 team, Thorpe’s greatest, 
played 10 games in 42 days, almost 
every player playing the whole game, 
and Thorpe himself never once taking 
time out. This was the team that beat 
Army at West Point 27-6, the mys- 
terious game that is so shrouded in 
controversy it is doubtful if its facts 
will ever become clear. The accepted 
story is that Thorpe took the kickoff, 
and went through Army for a touch- 
down; the Indians were called off- 
side, and the ball brought back, and 
when Army kicked again Thorpe 
again ran for a touchdown. . . . What- 
ever really happened, the mystery 
and the legends are an appropriate 
part of the mythological quality of 
the Indians’ performance at that time. 

KNl) OF THK SPART.tN RE(;iMK 

Only two games were lost in 1913, 
but the peak of the Indians’ effort 
had been passed. Their performance 
in 1914 was only routine. In the next 
few years, their reputation complete- 
ly disappeared. A new administration 
of Indian Bureau officials had taken 
over, weekly dances were held at the 
barracks, and with the changed em- 
phasis from the old Spartan regime, 
Carlisle’s great athletic reputation 
melted away. In 1917, for instance, 
Navy defeated the Indians 61-0, and 
Georgia Tech beat them by the worst 
score they ever had tallied against 
them: 98-0. 

When the United States entered 
World War I, the Army took over 
the barracks for military use, and the 
school was closed. Miss Moore, by 
that time, had left Carlisle with her 
mother to follow her brother, who 
had studied for the clergy, to his first 
church. She won her first critical ac- 
claim, in an English literary maga- 
zine, when she left the Indian School. 
When her brother joined the Navy in 
1917, Miss Moore and her mother 
settled in a New York apartment, 
and she worked for the public li- 
brary system until she became edi- 
tor of The Dial, perhaps the most 
continued 
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distingui.shecl literary magazine ever 
published, remaining in charge of it 
until it ceased publication in the De- 
pression years. 

The poetry which made her famous 
had nothing of the Indians in it; her 
literary following wa.s won by her 
marvelous nature poems, works about 
zebras, oxen, shellfish, poems about 
love and marriage, horses, steam roll- 
ers, geography — a new form of poetic 
expression, alw-ays exquisitely fin- 
ished and possessing a sort of delicate 
naturalness and a casual and yet 
studied charm. She wrote of a rider 
with his hands in the mane of his 
horse: 

round which the arms had 

■wound themselves as if they knew 
love 

is the only fortress 

strong enough to Irusl to. 

That is her poetry, with her own in- 
credibly subtle rhymes, like roHud 
and at the beginning rather 

than at the end of the lines, the sort 
of poetry that has made her almost 
venerated among younger writers and 
has won her, among many others, the 
Pulitzer Prize. 

She says that she never wrote any- 
thing about the Indian School be- 
cause it never really became a part of 
her life. I’erhaps this, too, is due to 
her own mode.sty and deprecation 
of the small role she played there; her 
memories of it are certainly still 
vivid. “On Memorial Day I took my 
classes to the Indian cemetery,” she 
says, “and we cut the grass with 
sickles. Then when the students all 
went to the circus” —here she paused, 
as if trying to find words that would 
prevent any misunderstanding or 
exaggeration — “someone had to chap- 
erone them. I was chosen chaperone. 
Rain was threatening on circus day, 
and I carried a parasol. James ap- 
proached me and said, 'Miss Moore, 
may I carry your parasol?’ That was 
the way he was.” In all her recollec- 
tions, there is a profound unaware- 
ness of the impression that she makes 
on other people, and contemporaries 
who know her as one of the most de- 
lightful personalities in the history 
of American literature can appreciate 
more than Miss Moore the impression 
she must have made on the Indians. 
It is plain that she lived something 
like poetry on their campus— just as 
the Indians, with no myth ol their 
own, created a new one. end 
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19ffoLE The readers take over 


THE GIFT OF GIVING 

Sirs: 

Too few are of the unselfish quality of 
Jack Twyman, and to those few inay I 
offer congratulations (/I Brave Man and 
a Good Friend; SI, Feb. l,i. Maurice 
Stokes’s story, as well as that of Roy 
Campanclla and others, brings to light the 
need for starting a fund for athletes per- 
manently injured during their careers. If 
such a fund can be started, I would like to 
contribute to it. 

If such a fund is feasible, I would glad- 
ly give time to the organisation and 
movement of the fund. 

Peyton A. Cr.amer 

Ridgewood, N.J. 

Sirs: 

Your article about Maurice Stokes was 
marvelous. It was informative, and it 
touched my heart. He is truly a brave 
man and I admire Jack Twyman very 
much for all he is doing for Maurice. Do 


I just send my contribution to Maurice 
Stokes in care of Christ Hospital, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio? 

Russell Brown 

Salem, Ind. 

• Right.— ED. 

Sirs: 

This dollar is for Maurice, and God 
help him. 

Willis Brown 

New York City 
Sirs; 

A special Sportsman of the Year award 
should be given to Jack Twyman. 

Mike Gillivan 

Orinda, Calif. 

Sirs: 

Until your Feb. 1 issue of Sports II- 
LUSTR.\TED 1 had always felt that Henri 
contuiued 


DESIRAB.E WEIGHTS 

Sir-s: 

You stated that Billy 
Cannon weighs a “rock- 
hard 20-5 pounds” at 6 
feet, 1 inch (SI, Jan. 4), 
which brings up .some- 
ihing that has been both- 
ering me. According to 
your previously published 
weight chart {SI, Nov. 2), 
that “rock-hard” speci- 
men is overweight and so 
is almost every other foot- 
ball player in the coun- 
try. How can this be? 

J, A. Ragan 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

• The weight-for- 
height-and-age chart 
previously published 
was compiled for the 
“average” man and 
woman. Now Metro- 
politan Life’s actuaries 
have prepared charts 
showing the “desira- 
ble” weight for men 
and women of small, 
medium and large 
frames (sec right). Al- 
though actuaries cau- 
tion that “individuals 
differ in various re- 
spects, such as chest 
breadth, width of hips, 
muscularity and other 
factors affecting desir- 
able weight,” Cannon is 
17 pounds over. — ED. 


DESIRABLE WEIGHTS (MEN AND WOMEN) 

Agr. 

.s- £5 and over 



WHIG 



(IN INIJOOIt CLOTHING) 


SMALL 

MEDIUM 

LARGE 

HEIGHT 

FRAME 

FRAME 

FRAME 

Men (with one-inch hceh) 



5 KEEV INCHE.S 

112-120 

1 18-129 

126-141 

INCHES 

115-123 

121-133 

129-144 

INCHI-LS 

Il8-I2e 

124-136 

132-148 

INCHES 

121-12‘J 

127-139 

135-152 

INCHE.S 

124-133 

130-143 

138-156 

INCHES 

128-137 

134-147 

142-161 

INCHES 

132-141 

138-152 

147-166 

INCHES 

13«>-14S 

142-156 

151-170 

jn INCHES 

1 to- 1 50 

146-160 

155-174 

11 INCHES 

H4-H.4 

150-165 

159-179 

6 FEET 0 INCHES 

148-158 

154-170 

164-184 

INCH 

I52-Ilt2 

158-175 

168-189 

INCHES 

350-167 

162-180 

173-194 

INCHES 

1110-171 

167-185 

178-199 

INCHES 

164-175 

172-190 

182-204 

iroftiPH (with two- 

inch heels] 



4 FEET III INCHES 

S2- 98 

96-107 

I04-U9 

11 INCHES 

<J4-IOI 

98-1 10 

I0R-I32 

r> FEET iN< mp:s 

96-104 

lfll-113 

10!)-125 

INCH 

99-107 

IIM-116 

112-128 

INCHES 

102-110 

107-119 

115-131 

INCHES 

105-113 

110-122 

118-134 

INCHES 

108-116 

1 1.3-126 

121-138 

5 INCTIES 

111-119 

116-130 

125-142 

INCHES 

114-123 

120-135 

129-146 

INCHES 

118-127 

124-139 

133-150 

8 INCIHLS 

122-131 

128-143 

137-154 

9 INCHI'LS 

126-135 

132-147 

141-158 

10 INCHF-vS 

I:i0-I4ll 

136-I5I 

145-163 

1 1 INCHES 

I3J-I44 

140-155 

149-168 

6 FEET INCHK.S 

138-148 

141-159 

153-173 
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Battle Creek RO-TRIM J 
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EQUIPMENT CO. 

Battle Creek 2-52, Mich. 
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and Booklet "Be Good to Yourselt." 
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19TH HOLE 

Cartier-Bresson was the greatest living 
photographer. 

Rut not after seeing the way in which 
Photographer Art Shay handled the story 
of Maurice Stokes. The pictures should 
be hung in a Hall of Fame for unforget- 
table photographs. 

Verna Trestrail 

Leesburg, Ind. 

EMBARRASSING JIM McGRECOR 

Sirs: 

I was happy to read -Jim McGregor’s 
comments concerning the AAU’s action 
against the Swedish basketball team 
(19th Hole, Feb. 1). I would like to cor- 
rect your editor's note .stating Jim was 
coach at Whittier College. 

Jim served his college basketball men- 
tor’s term at Whitworth College, a 1,300- 
student Presbyterian institution in Spo- 
kane. His outstanding success there so 
embarrassed that school’s administration 
that they encouraged Jim’s resignation 
because of his "overemphasis.” Biggest 
contributor to McGregor's Whitworth 
achievements was 6-foot-lO Phil Jordan, 
now a scar with Detroit in the NBA. 

McGregor’s efforts as a “roving basket- 
ball evangelist” since leaving Whitworth 
have resulted in the presence of some tall 
and talented Europeans in the basketball 
uniforms of Pacific Norihwast colleges. 
Ilis must noted import was 7-foot-3 Jean 
Claude LeFebvre, who .starred at Spokane’s 


Gonzaga University for two seasons be- 
fore returning to his native France. Gon- 
zaga currently sports two new McGregor 
imports, 7-foot George Trontzos of Greece 
and 6-foot-8 Hans Albertsson of Sweden. 
McGregor, now coaching an entry in the 
Portland, Ore. AAU (yes, AAU!) ma- 
jor league, has also contributed 6-fool-5 
Swede Bert Lundmark to the Lewis <6: 
Clark College varsity. 

Jim is personally responsible for much 
of the current basketball enthusiasm in 
Europe, and is one of the game’s most 
vocal proponents. Your readers can ex- 
pect to hear more from this enthusiast, 
now back in his native Portland. 

Fred Delkin 

Portland, Ore. 

$20,000 PUSH-UP 

Sirs: 

I read with interest and astonishment 
in your small article on Stan The Man 
Musial (“Tune-ups and Tryouts,” Won- 
derful World, Jan. 25j that the Duke 
of Donora was able to master only four 
push-ups in beginning training for the com- 
ing ba.seball season. 

Later I read that Musial had taken a 
pay cut, and was to receive approximate- 
ly $80,000 in 1960. 

Now I ask you, what other sports fig- 
ure, home or abroad, can boast of a salary 
of $20,000 per push-up? But he’s worth 
every penny of it— and more. 

Fred G. Vogel 

Lake Forest, 111. 


ALL THIS AND BASKETBALL TOO 

Sir-s: 

“Snatched from the Jaws of Basket- 
ball” (Wonderful World, Feb. 1) — but 
not quite. Lest your readers be misin- 
formed, Beaver Dam and other Long Is- 
land ice hockey centers have not for- 
saken basketball. 

Since 1957 (when the Beaver Dam jun- 
ior hockey division was organized), the 
East Woods School, in the heart of the 
hockey-happy North Shore, has won 24 
basketball games and lost only four, under 
onetime Univer.sity of Rhode Island bas- 
ketball coach Robert (Red) Haire. Many 
of the boys who chase ice hockey pucks 
at Beav'er Dam and other rinks on their 
weekends have helped East Woods 
School compile its enviable basketball 
record on school days. 

Frank L. Andrews 
Locust Valley, N.Y. 

CARS: POND MEMORIES 

Sirs: 

The FoTgotlen Fun of Driving (SI, Feb. 
1) by A. W. Miller brought back fond 
memories of my early days of driving in 
my first and best-- car. It was a 1930 
Model A Ford, and for the money it was 
about the finest and brightest hunk of 
machinery ever built to carry man in 
comfort and safety! 

In the early ’30s you could get out and 
drive without meeting other cans every 
two seconds, and driving then was a pleas- 
ure never to be forgotten. It used to really 



Only approved liniment 


I960 Winter Olympics 

When overexertion causes sore aching muscles, a favorite remedy 
of sportsmen is Absorbine Jr. When rubbed on, Absorbine Jr. 
actually dilates peripheral blood vessel walls, speeding up local 
blood flow. Unlike mere painkillers, Absorbine Jr. helps you get 
better faster. In fact, medical experts measuring muscle strength 
with an electromyograph have proven that Absorbine Jr. “brings 
your muscles back” twice as fast as nature. So next time you 
need relief from aching muscles, reach for Absorbine Jr. 

Relieves tired aching muscles twice as fast 
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snow, back then, and winter driving was 
a cinch in my Model A. I could plow 
through big snowdrifts and drive along 
unplowed streets without a whimper in 
her, while today my automatic ’58 car 
can’t climb through two inches of snow 
with snow tires! 

It really is a shame that the Ford Mo- 
tor Company ever gave up on the Model 
A, for today’s compact cars are very dis- 
appointing because they all lack the lus- 
ter of a car built for a single man to drive 
alone free and contented. 

Long live the Model A, the best Amer- 
ican car ever made to this day! 

Fred Charelle 

Waltham, Mass. 

Sirs; 

1 owned a 1928 Model A roadster in 
1 956, and driving it wa.s every bit as much 
fun as A. W'. Miller maintains. 

A feature which endeared the car to a 
thin-walleted teen-ager was its economy. 
A week’s driving around town (with as 
many as 18 companions clinging precari- 
ously to various seats, running boards and 
handholds) cost $2. A nearby junkyard 
provided a cylinder head ($5 ), a transmis- 
sion (S15) and all the 21-inch treadless 
tires I could use at oOd each. A now ex- 
haust muffler-tailpipe assembly co.st $8. 

The Model A truly rates as a mas- 
terpiece of automotive engineering and 
design. 

David T. Dean 

Annapolis, Md. 

Sirs; 

As a Model A Ford fan and owner, I 
thought you would be interested in thi.s 
picture of my 1930 Model A Ford town 



MODEL A TOWN CAR 

car, one of 63 mamifactured that year. It 
has been completely restored and, need- 
less to say, it is my pride and joy. I am 
my own ununiformed chaufleur. 

Anne C. Taylor 

New Haven, Conn. 

AUTHOR'S NOTE 

Sirs; 

Please let me explain that although I 
was a qualified artillery instrument ser- 
geant,! was so near-sighted ( —5 and —7 di- 
opters) that when we entered W'orld 
War I, I wa-s rejected for enlistment by 
every combat service in the I'.S. It took 
me a whole month to And. in the U.S.A. 
Ambulance Service, a doctor who knew 
less about eye examinations than I did. 
This explanation was lost from my arti- 
cle [The ForgoHen Fun of Driving]. 

A. W. Miller 

New York City 


WEATHER WIZARD 


Nothing else like it! 

Exciting "weather combo”. 
A deluxe indoor-outdoor 
thcrsnoineier lliat also indi- 
cates the highest and lowest 
outdoor temperature since 
tting. Mahogany back, 
brass trim ;^S323, 
S19.95. Taylor In- 
strument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. and 
Toronto, Om. 
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ST 


MARKET TO BUY 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
Its 900,000 reader-families 
are pacesetters who buy first. 
So more and more advertisers 
make it their first buy. 



Even the toughest outdoorsman 
has one vulnerable spot — his lips. 
Wind and weather roughen lips — 
'Chap Stick’ soothes them fast! 
Medicated —"personalized.” Ameri- 
ca's No. 1 lip balm. 35*1 -.ou > 'a« 



SNOWSHOES 

Excellent exerciser! Find out if 
you’re a "Maine”, "Michigan", 
"Alaskan" or "Bear Paw" type. 
Wrlie For free 
brochure. 


THE SNOWMAN SNOW- 
SHOEIIVG IS A SIGN OF FUN 
f roil THE WHOLE FAMILY 



GET THIS 
»EE BOOK 
Read all about the 
construction and 
function of shock 
absorbers. Learn why 
shocks should be 
replaced every 20,000 
miles. Takes only 
5 minutes’ 
reading time! 


WORN SHOCKS 
COULD COST 
YOUR LIFE! 


Be Safe . . . Buy 



Take a few minutes to safeguard 
your family and passengers. Let 
your nearest Briggs expert make a 
free shock safety test. 


Fill IN AND MAIl COUPON NOW 


SI-3 

The Sriggs Shock Absorber Co. 

Cleveland 15, Ohio 

Please send free copy of "Why Shock Ab- 
sorbers?"— a message concernirxg my safety! 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 20HE 
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TRIG KEEPS A MAN SO 
ODOR-FREE A BLOODHOUND 
COULDN’T FIND HIM! 


•Ji* TRIG'S the new deodorant 
designed especially for men! * 
vTRIG checks odor up to 27 
hours, perspiration all day! 

•iJ»TRIG protection builds for 
hours after you roll it on. 

That's staying powerl 
vTRIG has a clean smell and 
a neat roil-on applicator. 

BY BRISTOL-MYERS, MAKERS OF 
BUFFERIN'', VITALIS', IPANA' 



Pat on the Back 



JOAN HUNT 


‘Gh'eyhounds are art’ 


In Florida, where greyhound racing 
is a major spectator sport and a high- 
ly competitive business, Joan Hunt 
runs a highly successful racing kennel. 
When Joan went into the greyhound 
business four years ago, she found less 
than a welcome. ‘‘Greyhound men 
just didn’t want a woman around,” 
she says. But Joan, an artist and the 
daughter of Miami Judge Richard 
Hunt, has loved animals since child- 
hood— ‘‘possum.s, coons, ducks, rab- 
bits, anything I could catch.” Though 
her college paintings won prizes, 
she decided after graduation to go 


into the business of breeding poo- 
dles. From poodles she advanced to 
greyhounds and greyhound racing, 
which, Joan claims, ‘‘is, after all, an 
art in itself.” Today Joan's Gold 
Coast Kennel holds 100 dogs, of which 
she races 60 witli trainer’s help from 
a onetime professor of mathematics 
named Lawrence Gross. Her pride is 
Secret Session iubove left), which 
holds the record of 33.7 seconds for 
605 yards. ‘‘I knew I had arrived,” 
says Joan, ‘‘when they all (luit re- 
ferring to me as Judge Hunt’s daugh- 
ter. Now I’m Secret Session’s owner.” 


.sp<)iiT.>! ii.l.i:sTRATRl> Fi'hruaT}/ I 
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Jimmy Jemail’s 

HOTBOX 



THE auESTiON: Wko is the 

roughest player in the National 
Hockey League? 



Britain Costs Less 


by train! Quicker and more 
comfortable, too. And a full-course meal 
costs only SI. 50. Buy Thrift Coupons be- 
fore leaving U. S. (not sold overseas). 
Give you up to 1000 miles . . . good also 
on Irish cross-channel, MacBrayne’s and 
Clyde steamers. 

From your 

Travel Agent 


$ 


50 $ 


Wish ^‘planning" literature? 

Write British Railways, Dept. A W, 0-2, 
630 Fifth Avenue, blew York 20, N. Y. 


Or buy a Pass! 

A Briti-sh Railways "Guest 
Ticket" is good on any train 
in England, Scotland, Wales 
(except a few Continental 
boat trains) for 9 consecu- 
tive days. Just show your 
"Guest Ticket" and go any- 
where in Britain. First Class 
$39, Second Class $26. 


York Rangers 



The roughest I’ve played against is Leo 
Boivin of the Bruin.s. He throws the hard- 
est body cheeks in hockey. lot of players 
on other teams feel the same way 1 do 
about him. If he manages to catch you un- 
aware, with your head down, his chock 
reallj'^ shakes you up in spite of all the pad- 
ding, It’s a thing you don’t easily forget. 



Hockey player.s are rough, but they are 
clean. One who isn't wouldn’t last long 
against the rough competition in the 
NHL. From what I have seen and from 
what I hear other players say, Fern Fla- 
man of the Bruins is the roughest. Some 
of his own teammates agree with me and 
they ought to know. 



JM ^Se'imantj 




DIVISION OF PARROTT 8. CO. 



THE CONNOISSEUR’S CHOICE. 

The remarkable crystal^clai^y of 


, the original 


Dry White 
m Chambery, 


2 makes every Martini memo- 
rable . . .incomparably smooth, subtle, 
dry. And the very making of a model 
*' nhattan is Boissiere F-rench Sweet 


4 :* 4 ^ 4 :^ 




ASK 


ANYONE 

who’s been 
to Puerto Rico... 

They'll surely tell you the 
best-selling, best-tasting 
quality rum on the Island is 

DON Q 

Finest Rum for you 

80 Proof • Schioffelin^ & Co:.^ New York 


2 SPORTS ILLfSTRATEU Fcbrunry 15, 1000 
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VIC STASIUK 

Boston Bruins 


I think the roughest player in the league 
is Fernie Flaman of our team. But the 
guy who gives me the hardest time is 
Marcel Fronovost of the Detroit Red 
Wings. He really .has every one of my 
moves figured out, and it’s more discon- 
certing t han a .series of hard blocks. I try 
to cro.s.s him up, but that's it. He has me. 



I’ve encountered very few tough guys in 
the league, so far. But I’d have to rate 
Bill Gadsby of the New York Rangers as 
the toughest I've come acros.s. He’s al- 
ways ready to give a hip for a hip, with 
a shoulder thrown in for interest. He’s 
not a pugnaciou.s player, but he plays 
the game with everything he’s got. 



Gordie Ilowe has the reputation of being 
the roughest, but he’s calmed down con- 
siderably in recent years. Currently it’s 
between Eric Nesterenko of the Black 
Hawk.s, who generally plays a rough 
game, and I^eo Boivin of Boston. Person- 
ally, I'd .say Boivin is the toughe.st. He’s 
the hardest body checker in the business. 



I^eo Boivin of the Boston Bruin.s is the 
toughest becaixse he throws the hardest 
body check and he does it cleanly. Hock- 
ey is a rough game but not necessarily 
a dirty game. Sometimes a player may ap- 
pear dirty, but it is uninterilional. Other 
rough players are Marcel Pronovo.st of 
Detroit and Lou Fontinato of New York. 



the ball with more 
on the boll” 


» Surface-sealed 

to give you perfect traction. 

• Tru-round 

to roll RIGHT down the alley. 

• Perfect Balance 

to smack the pins true and hard. 

ACE Hard Rubber Bowling Balls meet all ABC 
speciTications and are available in your favorite 
weights and colors. Distributors are well-equipped 
for expert drilling to your exact requirements. 
American Hard Rubber Company, Ace Road, 
Butler, K. J.. Division of Amcrace Corporation. 



CHALLENGER 

RACING KARTS 


Mere thrilling than Indianapolis racing 



The Challenger is a masterpiece of mechani- 
cal Integrity. Challengers are the only Karts 
that are equipped with two shoe automotive 
internal expanding brakes and a steering 
mechanism that racing experts consider the 
ultimate in Kan Racing Control, Every 
Cha lenger Is de’ivercd ready to race, Our 
Free Literature answers all your questions 
about this great Sport, together with full 
color pictures of all Simplex Machines. 

DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 

SIMPLEX MANUFACTURING CORP. 

5*50 N. Carrollton Ave • Dept TL 
New Orleans 19, La, 



The pompano cure 


Surf fishing in Florida is one 
man’s way of shedding the 
weariness of a long winter 

by ARTHUR BRAWLEY 

I USUALLY START early in February 
to think seriously about the spring 
pompano fishing in P^lorida. I think 
about it casually in November and 
rather desperately in December, of 
course, though it is still too far away 
to affect my general viewpoint. But 
by February there are only weeks 
left to wait, and it becomes unmis- 
takably clear to me that I have been 
working too hard, not getting enough 
sleep and worrying too much. These 
feelings are only intensified in March 
by the feeble intimations of a North- 
ern spring. 

So, around the first of April, I give 
in and go down to Florida, where the 
sun is warm, often hot, and the fish- 
ing is only fair to good but restful. 
We rent a cottage 'on the dunes of 
Singer Island at Riviera Beach, which 
is just north of Palm Beach. 

All types of fishing are available in 
this area, and as strong as the tempta- 
tion sometimes is to fish the outside 
for the big fish or wade the flats along 
the north end of Lake Worth for 
trout, snook or jack, I generally fish 
the surf for pompano and often catch 
a few. When I don’t it really doesn’t 
matter, for this is the lazy kind of 
fishing 1 need to start me breathing 
again. 


On Singer Island the surf fisherman 
has a four-and-a-half-mile stretch of 
beach. To the north, another five 
miles of Juno Beach runs up to Ju- 
piter Island, which is accessible from 
the town of Jupiter by an old, rick- 
ety swing bridge that spans the Intra- 
coastal Waterway. The Waterway 
cuts Jupiter Island into a 16-mile 
spit running north past Kobe Sound. 

Any good day in the month of 
April along the expanse of sand from 
Riviera Beach to Hobe Sound you 
can count a hundred pompano fisher- 
men, many of them old pros who have 
been fishing these beaches for a num- 
ber of years. Most of them come from 
the Northeast and Midwest. They 
generally are retired, or semiretired. 
Two of the most ardent 1 know are a 
surgeon from Michigan and an Italian 
restaurant owner from New Jersey. 

These pompano fishermen will 
change terminal rigs and fish for blues 
if a school shows in the surf, but pom- 
pano is the prime game. The pros 
each fish two or three rods. I have 
seen one man fish as many as five 
rods. Of course, many sell their catch 
to fish markets (average price 6o<i a 
pound 1 , and five rods might help de- 
fray an important part of the fisher- 
man’s expenses. 

For this kind of pompano fishing 
you need a surf outfit— either spin- 
ning or conventional— with a termi- 
nal rig carrying a two- or three-ounce 
pyramid sinker and two 2/0 hooks, 
one high and one low. For bait you 
use sand fleas (sand crabs to some) — 
conthiueci 




Ocean Reef 

country club community in 
the Jiorida keys 

All the attributes of secluded island 
living in this ocean-lo-bay community 
just o.T minutes from Miami by hipb- 
way! Paved roads completed, utilities 
installed; spacious lots reasonably 
priced with realistic restrictions. 
Regulation golf course (one of Florida’s 
finest!), private beach, lagoon-pool, 
harbors and marina, boating on inlra- 
cooslal waters and ocean. Hotel and 
cottages, dining room, shops. Paved 
airstrip only minutes from Miami In- 
ternational Airport. 

Investigate this Shangri-La for retire- 
ment and vacation living . . . today! 
Write for brochures. 

OCEAN REEF, Box N, North Key lorgo, Florida 
Inn * Cottages * Homes * Homesites 
55 miniiies south of Miami by high way — 
40 miles by boat — 30 miles by air 
— airport with 2500' paved runway 
AD f i90» 


Luxurious accommodations includ- 
ing beach-front lanais • Step-down 
Sitting Rooms • Sunken Grecian 
Baths • Huge Private Terraces 
Olympian Swimming Pool • Native 
entertainment; Dancing Nightly 
Tennis. Golf. Riding. 

COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 
J. R. (Joe) CUNNINGHAM, Managing DiieclOf 
For Brochure, Reservations and Inionnation, see your 
travel agent or cnnlacl ROBERT REID ASSOCIATES, INC. 
610 5lh Ave.. N.Y , PL - ChicaKO, Montreal. Toiorlo 
Miami; JIM MILLS ASSOC., Aocer Blug., Fk 7-4571 
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"Why settle for 

2 weeks in FLORIDA 
when you can 
have forever ?” 

"Your next vaeotion con be the most 
rewording of your entire life! While 
you're in FloridO/ visit exciting CAPE 
CORAL, the new city that is moking real 
estate history. See, with your own eyes, 
why thousands of American families have 
oiready invested over $20,000,000 in 
waterfront homesifes there. For you, it 
could be the start of o never-ending vaca- 
tion — each day, for the rest of your life, 
en'ioying the yeor-round Springtime and 
oil the other naturol blessings that make 
Florida the world's playground!" 

Take one minute to prove 
CAPE CORAL is for you! 



Use the next few seconds to fill out ond moil the coupon 
below. Receive the big FREf book thot gives you all the 
fabulous focts about this woterfiont wonderland with its 
endless variety of beautiful homes,- miles and miles of land- 
scaped, paved streets and wide waterways— booling, fishing, 
bathing— oil the wonderful pleasures that moke (APE CORAL 
exactly what you've been dreaming about! 

• Cape Coral (hollenges comparison! 

• Cope Coral invites inspectiont 

• Cope Coral is sold on merit alone! 


acre DOWN, 

sites MONTh 


tt's youcs (rsc the asking 
Absolutely free Send no money, please 
Chamber of Commerce member 
Lee County and Ft. Myers • Dade County • Florida Stale 


{ GulF Guaranty Lond & Title Co., Dept. S-58 
1 1771 N. Tomiami Trail, Fort Myers, Florido 
I P/eose rush my Fftff copy of 
I 'The Cape Coral Slory" in foil color, 
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POMPANO cotih'njicfi 

dainty crustaceous creatures about 
the same shape and size as the first 
joint of a man’s thumb. Sand fleas 
can be bought at bait stores for 25(5 
a dozen, but it’s more fun to catch 
your own with a flea trap. You can 
buy a trap for $5, or you can build 
your own, as did my friend Doc 
Thomas, an eye specialist from Day- 
ton. Doe spent at least four full eve- 
nings and he won't say how many 
dollars on the trap. It’s a beautiful 
thing, a w'ork of art, shiny and well de- 
signed, but it's so heavy it takes two 
men and a small boy to work it, even 
though it is made of aluminum. I’ll 
bet the 6-foot tubu- 
lar handle ran him $7 
or $8. Store-bought 
traps are made from 
steel wire mesh and 
have wooden handles. 

The sand fleas are 
not too abundant, 
and you have to stalk 
them if you want 
enough for a day’s 
fishing. (In summer 
along the south shore 
of Long Island the 
fleas are so common 
that children can 
scoop them up by 
cupping their hands 
in the sand as the 
waves recede and let- 
ting the water wash 
through the sand.) 

One of the best Flor- 
ida flea-stalkers I know is a man 
named George Hunt. To watch a 
6-foot .S-inch man like George stalk 
an unsuspecting colony of fleas is a 
surprising— and to some people mys- 
tifying— sight. First George will stand 
motionless at the ocean’s lip for a full 
minute, scanning the hard-packed 
sand in the w’ash as each wave goes 
out. Then, lifting his long legs slow'- 
ly and purposefully, he will tread 
softly up the beach to where he has 
seen a burrowing hunch of fleas. (This 
sighting of the fleas takes a good deal 
of practice.) Just before he reaches 
target he pauses for a moment to let 
one more wave break. Then he moves 
in like a lacrosse player and in one 
scoop fills up the trap w'ith the little 
creatures. 

You impale fleas on the hooks and 
east out maybe 35 yards, put the rod 
butt in a sand spike, sit on the sand 
in the sun and watch the waves roll 


in. Even if you let your gaze w'ander 
and you aren’t facing the rod you al- 
ways seem to be aware of it and turn 
your head back the moment the strike 
comes. Pompano strike and fight hard 
for their size. A three-pound fish can 
be testy on a light surf outfit. These 
fish generally travel in schools. If you 
catch one you sometimes catch 10. 
Sometimes you catch none. But on 
these days the compensations are 
many. There is so much to see: over- 
head the graceful glide of a forma- 
tion of pelicans: the coastal vessels 
moving slowly south, perhaps to the 
Gulf ports, perhaps to Rio; a shark’s 
fin knifing the light-blue w'ater’s sur- 
face very near the surf; and always 
(well, almost ) thesun, 
the wonderful, warm- 
ing, healing sun. 

About 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon you 
start thinking of how 
your pompano is go- 
ing to taste when you 
have it for dinner 
— assuming you’ve 
caught a couple. 
There are many fan- 
cy ways to cook pom- 
pano, but my favor- 
ite, when I’ve been 
out all day and don't 
have time to bother, 
is this: clean the fish, 
cut off head, snip off 
tail and fins (no need 
to scale; pompano 
don’t seem to wear 
them', then split. I 
leave the backbone in, but it’s easy to 
remove if you want. I then mix a mari- 
nade of salad oil, lemon juice, salt 
and pepper, place the fish in a shal- 
low dish, skin side up, and marinate 
in the refrigerator for the time it takes 
to have a shower and a couple of 
cocktails. Then I broil it, skin side 
down, under medium heat, basting 
occasionally with marinade. When 
cooked, the fish should be a light 
brown and still moist. 

Say you spend 10 days of your stay, 
fishing for pompano and get fish six 
of those days. You will feel well fed 
and satisfied. Your tanned body will 
make you look young again. 

If you time yeur trip right you can 
be back home on April 14, which 
gives you a full day to figure out how 
much you owe the income-tax people, 
which in turn gives you a running 
start on your mental preparation for 
next year's spring fishing trip. end 



AUTHOR BRAWUEY. restored by 
fishing after a northern winter. 




CHANGES SLIDES BY ITSELF! 


New Kodak Cavalcade Projector is fully automatic 


Tliis remarkable projector puts on the most excit- 
ing color-slide shows . . . by itself. 

Von turn it on — it docs the rest! ('-hnnses up to 
40 slides in .sequence — at 4-, 8-, or 16-second in- 
tervals — quietly and sicijll)'. 

Now you can he as relaxed as vour "vicsts. Enjoy 
)our pictures as much as the\' do. 

And after your .show, your guests will want to 
see nil the features of this .superb projector. You'll 
show them the unique instant-editing . . . the 
“shadow arrow" to point out details on the screen 
. . . controls that let you repeat, hold, or skip any 
slide . . . provisions for remote control . . . and 


the individual steel guards that protect each slide! 

See the Kodak Clavalcade Projector, Model 520, 
/.'3.5 lens, demonstrated at vour Kodak dealer's 
—8124.50, or as low as S12.50 down at many 
dealers’. Model 510 with //2.8 lens for extra bril- 
liance, 5159.50. 

PricK art list, indu/lt Feiirral Tax, ami art mhjtrl /o change wilhoul noltci. 

Camera with electric eye — sets itself 

New Kodak .Xuiomatie 3.5 Cam- 
ci'a measures the light, adjusts 
ilie lens automalietilh for piclurc- 
perfeci exposures in sun or 
shade. Only S84.50, or as 
liulc as SB. 50 down. 



EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Idak 


SEE KODAK'S "THE ED SUL. VAN SHOW" AND "OZZlE AND HARRIET 





A new trail-blazing style! The clean, uncluttered lines in the 
antiqued look will keep you ahead of the pack in style. Also in 
black. Pedwin Division, Brown Shoe Company, St, Louis, Missouri. 


Other styles 9.99 to 11.99. Pedwin Jr$. for 
I boys 8.99 and 9.99. All Higher Denver West. 

pedwin. 

young ideas in shoes 


at your feet... 


SKI BIRD 


BROWN 


